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BY THE EDITOR 


When the anti-union interests of Oregon in the last 
Oregon general election secured approval of an initiative peti- 
Anti-Union tion to limit the rights of workers in labor controversies, 
Law they considered the issue too hastily to realize the com- 

plications involved. There has been built up a consider- 
able body of federal and state labor law, assuring rights to wage- 
earners. New measures must be drafted and interpreted with refer- 
ence to the existing legal structure. 

The Oregon anti-labor proposal defined labor dispute to mean 
controversy in which the disputants have the relation of employer and 
employees, and which directly concern wages, hours, or working con- 
ditions of the employees of the particular employer directly involved 
in the controversy. The majority of the employer’s employees must 
be involved. Specifically excluded from the definition are disputes 
between organizations, or groups of employees as to which should be 
the collective bargaining agency. Workers or their unions are for- 
bidden any process of lawful unions—“ . . . buying, selling, trans- 
porting, receiving, delivering, manufacturing, harvesting, processing, 
handling, or marketing of any agricultural or other products.” Picket- 
ing is unlawful except in a labor dispute, as defined in the initiative 
petition. Boycotting of an employer not directly involved is prohibited. 

Furthermore, unions are prohibited from collecting dues in excess 
of the ordinary and legitimate requirements of the organization. 
Unions must keep accurate records itemizing receipts and expenditures 
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and the purpose of such expenditures. Any member may, at reasonable 
times, demand an accounting and inspect the books and records. No 
person or organization shall directly or indirectly interfere with any 
person seeking employment or any employer desiring to employ such 
person. This law is to be enforced by the State Circuit Courts with 
power to issue restraining orders, temporary and permanent injunc- 
tions. 

By this legislation Oregon turned back the pages of labor legis- 
lation to the period of yellow-dog contracts preceding the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, ignoring the National Labor Relations Act, and all 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court defining the rights of workers 
to union membership to promote their economic welfare. 

The immediate issue upon which Oregon’s employers were made 
to realize the disadvantage of turning state labor laws back several 
decades was Unemployment Compensation. The Federal law provides 
as a condition for approval of state law by the Social Security Board 
to allow credits for state payments against the Federal 3 percent tax 
on payrolls and for certification for Federal payment of state adminis- 
tration costs that “compensation shall not be denied in such State to 
any otherwise eligible individual for refusing to accept new work under 
any of the following conditions: (a) If the position offered is vacant 
due directly to a strike, lockout, or other labor dispute; (b) If the 
wages, hours, or other conditions of the work offered are substantially 
less favorable to the individual than those prevailing for similar work 
in the locality; (c) If as a condition of being employed the individual 
would be required to join a company union or to resign from or refrain 
from joining any bona fide labor organization.” 

Clearly the Oregon Initiative petition set up special limitations 
which restricted labor disputes to something very different from the 
conditions stipulated by the Social Security Act. The Social Security 
Board in accord with its legal duty in December held a hearing to deter- 
mine whether the Oregon Unemployment Compensation Act could 
again be certified in view of its modification by the initiative law. 

The discovery that if the Board did not certify their unemploy- 
ment compensation law, they would have to pay 3 percent on payrolls 
to the Federal Government in addition to 2.7 percent to the State and 
in addition meet administrative costs by state taxes, came as an awak- 
ening shock to those who had sponsored the initiative measure. 

On January 26 the Oregon Legislature adopted a retroactive 
amendment to the Unemployment Compensation law, declaring that 
the provisions on labor disputes have the same meaning as those of the 
Social Security Act. This amendment settled the issue so far as the 
Social Security Act was concerned but the workers of Oregon are still 
denied rights generally accorded them as a matter of social justice. 

The Initiative Law is in conflict with public policy as formulated 
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by Congress and is clearly unconstitutional. It must either be repealed 
or carried to the Supreme Court. 


Society rarely realizes what it owes to its organized 
Ultimate labor movement which in a large measure organizes 
Responsibility labor opinion on work problems as well as relations 

with other groups of society. Labor opinion and 
labor discipline constitute the real foundation upon which economic, 
social and political policies rest. Labor opinion and labor policies are 
continuing forces with their roots in past experience. What that past 
experience may have been was not determined by Labor alone but by 
employers, public opinion, the legislative and administrative branches 
of our government, the courts, and by business activity with its peaks 
and dips. This fact is fundamental: In industrial society there is 
always a labor movement shaped to deal with problems as they exist. 
If society does not guarantee the right of wage-earners to contracts 
covering conditions of work negotiated by representatives chosen by 
the workers, and employers do not accept unions for the purpose of 
performing constructive functions, relations are on a “force” basis— 
relations are considered in struggle terms and leaders are chosen for 
militant qualities. Force becomes the dominant factor in the thinking 
of the masses of the citizens, for the philosophy that develops out of 
work relations permeates thinking on all life problems. 

The most fundamental and the most revolutionary law that has 
been enacted in the last fifty years is the Wagner National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, which extended the principle of freedom—that is consent to 
the work agreement under which the best part of the day is spent. 
Forced labor was abolished by the 13th Amendment, but necessity of 
accepting employment under oppressive conditions is removed only by 
collective action of workers to make their bargaining power equal to 
that of the employer. Acceptance of this democratic principle is the 
ultimate test of democracy in our Nation. A free labor movement is 
the real bulwark of a free government. 

Labor looks to business statesmen for help in the acceptance of 
unions and developments that will enable producing workers to become 
partners in the work and problems of production with the responsi- 
bilities and opportunities of that status. Ultimate responsibility for 
facilitating such a development in organized labor by evolutionary 
methods rests with employers and society. 


It is the practice of our social order that either we 
Our Inescapable | make what we want or buy such things from others 
Problem who have them to sell. Money is the general me- 
dium of exchange between those who have and 
those who want. Persons without income can no longer get even the 
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necessaries of life—on their own initiative. Since this is our social 
order, every adult person must have a source of income as the basis 
for independent living. The most demoralizing thing that can happen 
to an individual and his dependents is loss of job. When we reflect that 
since 1929 the number of persons without jobs climbed to 15 millions, 
and has never gone below 7 millions and is now approximately 11 mil- 
lions, we realize the scope of the cataclysm we are living through. 
Economic dependency brings spiritual and physical retrogression—the 
most disastrous results of unemployment. The only real cure for un- 
employment is jobs—jobs in our normal economic institutions. 

Relief work, important as it has been, is insufficient, for those who 
need incomes want more than anything else that feeling of security that 
comes from employment that has a real degree of permanence. For 
that security workers turn to private industries. Our basic problem is 
to put our great credit reserves to use by private industry so that 
workers employed will earn incomes adequate to maintain production 
of consumers goods and so stimulate production of durable goods. 
Credit, the machinery for production and work force, are at hand. 
The President recently stated that the period of basic reform was 
over, as it is unlikely that any change in administration would repeal 
any major legislation now in effect, so far as our internal affairs are 
concerned there is no good reason for delay in business revival. 

Labor wants jobs desperately. The unions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor stand ready to cooperate with their industries in effi- 
cient production for the reciprocal advantage of all concerned—in- 
vestors, management, production staff, and purchasers. 

Government can help to get private industries under way by well- 
timed, well-considered public projects so co-ordinated that stimulus is 
carried into private industry. Mere spending is not enough and is 
without justification in view of these years of experience. It is obvious 
also that the technical procedure to control and direct business activity 
at capacity, must be determined by a public agency in which Labor, 
Industry, Commerce, and Agriculture are represented with the Gov- 
ernment acting as co-ordinator. Such a course is our only hope of 
escape from the successive up and down of business activity that has 
constituted past experience, so that every individual may be assured 
opportunity to earn a living. 


We reap what we sow, is a principle true in every rela- 


Reorganize tionship of life. It is true equally of our political in- 
High School _ stitutions. What befalls these institutions is deter- 
Curriculum mined largely by our public schools. Whatever of 


training for democracy the mass of our citizens may 
get must come through our secondary or high schools. As a result of 
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social legislation, the number of boys and girls from 14 to 17 years of 
age attending high school has increased tenfold in the past 40 years. 
The proportion of those of secondary school age in school in 1898 was 
10 percent; this percentage rose to 30 by 1920, and to 65 by 1936. 
This means that high school students are no longer a select few but the 
children of families of all walks of life and all levels of education and 
experience. The President of Harvard University emphasized the 
importance of high school training in these words in his annual report: 


“To many, however, it may be far from evident that the future 
of secondary education is a matter of supreme national importance. 
Yet I venture to believe this to be the case. Today we all realize that 
democracy is not a self-perpetuating virus Pino | to any body politic 
—that was the assumption of a previous generation. Democracy we 
now know to be a special type of organism requiring specific nutrient 
materials—some economic, some social and cultural. Among the 
latter the emotional stability and intelligence of the electorate are 
obviously of importance; these are intimately connected with the type 
of education we give our children. Another requisite for a flourishing 
democracy would appear to be the existence of a ladder of opportunity; 
again the educational process is involved. From these and many simi- 
lar considerations it is evident that if we wish the present type of society 
in this country to survive and to improve along thoroughly democratic 
lines, we must, as a people, pay due attention to our schools. The 
economic, political and social implications of every aspect of public and 
private education, particularly at the secondary school level, go to the 
very roots of our national life. 

“At the outset of any discussion of educational matters it is neces- 
sary first of all to understand the profound changes which have oc- 
curred in the last forty years. The present scene is a result of certain 
basic and fundamental alterations which have been going on quietly— 
so quietly, indeed, that many people have been only vaguely aware of 
them. As a consequence, much of the discussion about educational 
problems often starts from premises which are no longer tenable. 
Everyone has a strong impulse to argue from his own experience as a 
youth. For some purposes this may be a valid procedure; but when 
conditions have been drastically altered, evidence from the past can be 
admitted only after careful scrutiny.” 

Unfortunately the typical high school curriculum has not under- 
gone a revolution that would adapt it to the needs of the incoming 
masses of students. The central core of the curriculum is still training 
for the professions. To meet changing needs of the students as well 
as the needs of life, this central core should be training for the demo- 
cratic way of life in its economic, social and political phases. 

In view of economic conditions and our ever growing body of law 
seeking to prolong the period of training for youth, it becomes doubly 
important that the years of training should deal with things that will 
prepare boys and girls to deal with the problems of life and work, with 
a feeling of responsibility for what they do as well as the relation be- 
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tween procedure and objectives. By helping future citizens to under- 
stand the structure and functioning of government and the institutions 
that constitute the community; by helping them to develop the habit of 
responsible living and developing in them the practice of study and 
familiarity with the tools and sources of information, the high school 
would make a most vital contribution to the future citizens of our 
democracy. When our high schools turn out students thus equipped 
we will assure ourselves and our posterity freedom and democracy. 


In January President Roosevelt submitted to 


National Congress a message on Health Security, relating 
Health Legislation progress in studying national health problems. 
Recommended When the Social Security Act was drafted it was 


deemed wise to defer action in this part of the 
field. Accordingly an Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities was set up to study and make recom- 
mendations. The Committee’s recommendations were received last 
summer in a National Health Conference consisting of about 200 men 
and women. That conference agreed on two basic points: (a) There 
is serious need for medical services which is not met, and (b) the grow- 
ing capacity of medical science to prevent or control disease and disa- 
bility is not utilized to capacity. 

The Committee’s recommendations utilize the federal-state co- 
operation principle with the Federal Government taking the initiative. 
The recommendations dealt with five fields: Expansion of the Public 
Health Service including maternal and child care; construction and 
development of hospitals and other organized medical services to meet 
community and rural needs adequately; medical services for the needy; 
an insurance plan for self-supporting persons and their families; pro- 
tection against loss of income during partial or permanent disability. 

No group knows better than wage earners how much they could 
be saved by adequate medical service and attention at the beginning of 
disease. Wage earners lose in wages a billion a year by loss of work- 
time through sickness. Much of this could be prevented or reduced. 
Health insurance is, therefcre, a provision that would help the great 
majority of our citizens with a major difficulty. 

Serious illness comes to an individual only occasionally but for the 
individual illness is unpredictable in occurrence and costs. Compara- 
tively few individuals or families can save against such emergencies, 
for a major illness can absorb family income over an indefinite period 
or bankrupt the family. However, for the nation as a whole we can 
determine averages and approximate insurance costs, as practically all 
other industrial countries have done by health insurance legislation. 

Now that the President has asked Congress to consider National 
Health, we confidently hope for Federal legislation. In those states 
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where lack of medical care and services is most appalling the main cause 
is poverty and such states cannot meet the need without Federal aid. 
The Federal law must set standards to be followed locally so that all 
may be assured equal opportunity. 


Those states which are foremost in industrial devel- 
Equal opment are the wealthier states which have the high- 
Education est average income for citizens. These states spend 
Opportunities | more money on public schools than do poorer states, 

consequently their boys and girls enjoy the best educa- 
tional opportunities. But unfortunately the poverty of an adjoining 
state conditions adversely the educational opportunity offered those 
who later become its citizens. Furthermore we know that the widest 
and the most unbridgable chasms between individuals or groups result 
from inequalities in educational opportunities. The very first concern 
of a democratic nation is to make freely available to all its citizens at 
every level of experience, equal educational opportunities. 

We, in this country, have developed public schools locally and 
have been very jealous of local control of educational policies and 
standards. We believe this local control lies at the heart of individual 
freedom. On the other hand equal educational opportunities for the 
whole nation can come only from an attempt to equalize the financial 
resources available to the various states. Our industries, agriculture, 
commerce fit into a mechanical economic organization. What a state 
contributes to the national income and economic progress cannot be 
governed solely by the incomes or business activity against which the 
state may levy taxes. The financial centers of its largest concerns may 
be outside the state. Nor do the citizens of one state always continue 
to reside in that state. Movements from state to state for work and 
business reasons are customary and necessary. The consequences of 
inferior educational opportunities may result in a person becoming a 
charge on a state not responsible for the initial cause. It is a wise 
public policy that the Nation should act to equalize financial responsi- 
bility and educational opportunities. 

No more important measure is before Congress than that of Fed- 
eral aid for public schools for the purpose of equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities for all. No more productive investment could be 
made with public funds, for raising the level of educational standards 
raises the level of living for all. 








COMMON SENSE AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION" 


EveELINE M. Burns 


Columbia University 


HOSE who have followed the 

development of Unemployment 

Compensation during the first 
year of benefit payments will, I am 
sure, need no persuading that change 
is overdue. The complexities of the 
legislation and of the administrative 
and record-keeping processes in- 
volved are often a cause of grief to 
employers, workers, and administra- 
tors alike. The former complain cf 
the extent of record keeping imposed 
upon them, complicated as it is by the 
fact that the coverage of federal and 
state unemployment compensation 
laws is not always identical and cer- 
tainly differs from that of the Fed- 
eral old-age benefits tax. Periods of 
reporting and information required 
also differ from state to state—a fac- 
tor which is especially irritating to 
employers operating in more than 
one state. The delays in making 
payments which have characterized 
this first year have led to resentment 
and complaint among workers. The 
system is dificult to understand and 
the worker frequently finds that even 
the local administrator is in no posi- 
tion to explain to him the provisions 
of the law and the reasons for the 
determination governing his own 
case. Perhaps our greatest sympa- 
thy should be reserved for the admin- 
istrators. They have been asked not 


*A paper read at the joint meeting of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation and 
the American Statistical Association, December 
1938. 


merely to administer an act that 
would have taxed a trained and expe- 
rienced staff, but they have also had 
to do so at a time of heavy claims 
when workers and employers alike 
were still incompletely aware of the 
provisions of the law and of their 
own rights and duties thereunder. 

It is, however, not my purpose to 
dwell upon these more superficial 
manifestations of deficiencies in our 
current legislation. I want rather to 
emphasize the fact that the present 
system of benefit payments, judged 
as a method for providing assistance 
to unemployed workers, is one for 
which it is difficult to find any rational 
justification. Indeed, I would go so 
far as to say that even if all the states 
were making payments on time and 
were doing so at a reasonable admin- 
istrative cost, I should still feel it 
necessary to discuss the need for 
changes in our laws. In what fol- 
lows, therefore, I shall discuss the 
substantive weaknesses of our pres- 
ent system of Unemployment Com- 
pensation, and I propose to do so by 
directing your attention to three as- 
pects of the present system; namely, 
the benefit rate structure, the dura- 
tion of benefits, and the operation of 
current eligibility and waiting period 
requirements. 


A. Benefit Structure 


Officially, the object of the laws is 
to pay benefits which represent a 
fraction, usually 50 percent, of full- 
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time weekly wages, and it is the at- 
tempt to implement this differential 
principle which very largely accounts 
for the complexity of the present 
laws. In practice, however, when we 
come to analyze the results of the 
formulae at present prevailing we 
find that this differential principle op- 
erates in a very curious manner. In 
the first place, because of the pres- 
ence of maximum and minimum ben- 
efit rates, differentiation is confined 
to a section only of the beneficiaries. 
As a result, in the first six months of 
1938, in the 19 states reporting to 
the Social Security Board, approxi- 
mately 17 percent of all workers re- 
ceived payments at the flat rate of 
$15.00. In many states the propor- 
tion is even higher, reaching even 40 
or 50 percent. In 11 states which 
have a true minimum (by which I 
mean one whose effectiveness is not 
entirely destroyed by the requirement 
that the worker shall in no case re- 
ceive more than three-fourths of his 
full-time weekly wage) the proportion 
getting benefits at variable rates must 
be even smaller.” 

in the second place, the logical na- 
ture of the differentiation at present 
prevailing is not apparent. While in 
theory benefit is based on 50 percent 
of full-time weekly earnings, in prac- 
tice in many cases it bears a very dif- 
ferent relationship to this concept. 
Fourteen laws already determine ben- 
efits as a fraction or percent of total 
wages in a given quarter (usually 
that in which earnings were highest). 
In consequence, the benefit rate ex- 





"Preliminary estimates for one state indicate 
that approximately 7 percent of beneficiaries 
are paid at a flat rate of $7.00; another 44 per- 
cent receive a flat rate of $15.00; while the re- 
maining 49 percent receive benefits individually 
adjusted down to the last cent. 


pressed as a percentage of actual 
weekly earning varies with the acci- 
dental distribution of a man’s earn- 
ings over the different quarters of the 
year. 

A man will get the equivalent of 
50 percent of his normal weekly wage 
only if in the quarter of his highest 
earnings he was employed full time 
for all 13 weeks. If the same amount 
of employment happens to be spread 
over two or more quarters, he will 
get a benefit rate which is a much 
smaller percentage of his normal full- 
time weekly wage. 

Precisely the same lack of relation- 
ship to weekly wages prevails in the 
great majority of the states which, 
in the absence of information con- 
cerning number of weeks worked, use 
the formula of one-thirteenth of high- 
est quarterly earnings to arrive at the 
weekly wage. Here, too, there is un- 
doubtedly individual differentiation, 
but it is on no logical basis.* This 
arbitrary relationship between bene- 
fits and normal weekly wages will be 
intensified if the present widely dis- 
cussed proposal to base benefit rates 
on annual earnings, regardless of the 
amount of work performed, is 
adopted. 

In the third place, the current un- 
employment compensation laws re- 
sult in the payment of inconsiderable 


*Even in New York where the weekly wage 
is determined by taking an average of the high- 
est weekly earnings in each of the four quarters 
(the very highest and the very lowest being dis- 
regarded) the weekly wage, 50 percent of which 
is given as a benefit rate, is still apt to be an 
arbitrary sum. Piece workers are likely to re- 
ceive benefits high in relation to their normal 
Wage rates as compared with time workers. 
Moreover, here, too, a man’s benefit rate will be 
affected by the pattern of his employment as 
distributed over the different quarters. Espe- 
cially high earnings occurring in four separate 
quarters may distort the average. 
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benefits to a not insignificant propor- 
tion of the cases. In the 19 states 
reporting to the Social Security Board 
for the first half of 1938, 8.1 percent 
of benefit payments were for amounts 
of less than $5.00; 16 percent were 
for amounts of less than $6.00; and 
more than one-half of all payments 
were for weekly amounts of less than 
$10.00. In certain states the propor- 
tion of insignificant payments was 
even higher. 

Thus my first criticism of the pres- 
ent unemployment compensation 
laws is that they result in a system 
of payments which does not make 
sense. They shoulder the disadvan- 
tages of a complex administrative 
structure in order to provide individ- 
ual differentiation, whereas in the 
final result differentiation is confined 
to a proportion only of the benefi- 
ciaries. Where differentiation occurs 
it often reflects no logical principle 
and finally it results in a payment of 
benefits to many workers which are 
so small as scarcely to justify the ad- 
ministrative work involved. 


B. The Eligibility Requirement 


If the purpose of an eligibility re- 
quirement be to limit payments to 
persons who are genuinely members 
of the labor market or to persons for 
whom it can reasonably be argued 
that a benefit equal to 50 percent of 
earnings represents a significant help 
during unemployment, the majority 
of the present laws are clearly in need 
of change. In the first place, the eli- 
gibility requirements are in general 
very low and in a large number of 
cases non-existent. Apart from the 
one State which calls for 20 weeks 
and the three which require 13 weeks 
in the preceding year, the eligibility 


requirements, in terms of weeks of 
work, vary from 9 to 6 weeks within 
a period of 39 or 52 wecks.* Further- 
more, in those states in which there is 
a fixed minimum rate, the present defi- 
nition of eligibility as a multiple of 
the benefit rate involves different 
qualifying periods of work from dif- 
ferent workers varying with the way 
in which their total employment is dis- 
tributed over the 4 quarters of the 
year. 


C. Duration of Benefit 


The principle of adjusting benefit 
duration on an individual basis by 
reference to the total earnings or 
wage credits of claimants, coupled 
with the low eligibility requirements 
at present in effect, involves the pay- 
ment of benefits to certain workers 
for extremely short periods of time 
especially where there is a true fixed 
minimum. 

Furthermore, in those states in 
which there is a true fixed minimum, 
workers whose actual wages are less 
than twenty-four-thirteenths the mini- 
mum rate may never secure the full 
maximum 16 weeks of benefit even if 
they work steadily for 52 weeks in 
their base year.° 


“In those states which do not have a true mini- 
mum rate and which adopt the one-thirteenth 
formula to determine weekly wages, the require- 
ment that a man must have earned 16 timés his 
benefit rate may be no eligibility qualification at 
all. For if the base periods for eligibility and 
benefit rate are the same, since the benefit rate 
is one-twenty-sixth of quarterly earnings, a man 
will always have earned sixteen-twenty-sixths of 
his quarterly earnings. 

5If the minimum is $5 total benefits for 16 
weeks would equal $80. If benefits are limited 
to one-sixth of earnings a man must have earned 
$480 to qualify. Thus all those earning@ less 
than $9.23 weekly cannot qualify for the full 
16 weeks, even if they work 52 weeks in their 
base year. 
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Where the benefit rate equals 50 
percent of weekly wages this is a high 
qualification. On a one-year basis it 
means that the full 16 weeks can be 
claimed only by those who have 
worked 48 weeks in the base year. 
Even where the base year for the 
duration formulae is two years, the 
process of charging benefits against 
credits gives the worker with a poor 
employment record very little extra 
advantage after the first benefit year. 

In consequence, there is likely to 
be an unnecessary amount of transfer- 
ence of workers from relief to insur- 
ance and back again, and there is a 
real question as to the worthwhileness 
of setting up so complicated a taxing 
and administrative structure if it leads 
to the payment of benefits for a few 
weeks at most.® 


D. Waiting Periods 


There is considerable variation in 
the legal waiting periods prescribed 
in the laws, but whether they be 2 
weeks or 4, their importance in this 
first year of benefit payments has been 
overweighted by the existence of what 
I have termed administrative wait- 
ing periods in all except a very small 
number of states. Once again it is 
dificult to find any social justification 
for a system which requires many 
workers to wait so long for their bene- 
fit checks. There is still room for 
difference of opinion as to the cause 
of these administrative delays. While 
the novelty of the program and, in 


*Very little information is as yet available as 
to the actual duration of benefits. Even in the 
more generous State laws, however, it appears 
that the average duration is only from ro to 12 
weeks. In view of the fact that the maximum 
is in any case 16 weeks there must be a very 
large proportion of claimants exhausting bene- 
fits after less than 10 weeks. 


some states, poor organization, are 
in part responsible, I believe that time 
will show that a further factor lies in 
the complexity of the laws themselves, 
which, unless prohibitive administra- 
tive expenses are contemplated, make 
delay inevitable. 

One may well ask how such a sys- 
tem could have come into existence, 
in view of the difficulty of discovering 
any logical basis for the combinations 
of provisions now found. An imme- 
diate influence was of course the shift 
to a quarterly reporting basis carried 
through by the states at the end of 
1936 and during 1937. This changed 
requirement, involving as it did the 
loss of information concerning weeks 
of work, has led not merely to the 
necessity for deriving eligibility, 
amount, and duration of benefits from 
a figure of total wages, but it has also 
brought with it the lag quarter with 
its unfortunate administrative conse- 
quences. This is, however, no final 
answer. For it is still necessary to 
know how it was possible for this 
shift to be made in the first instance, 
in view of its tremendous repercus- 
sions upon unemployment compensa- 
tion, regarded as a benefit paying in- 
stitution. I suggest that the answer 
is that this aspect of unemployment 
compensation has, until recently, re- 
ceived relatively little attention. One 
can explain the curious system now 
known as unemployment compensa- 
tion only by recognizing that there 
has been and indeed still is great un- 
certainty and confusion as to the ob- 
jectives of legislation of this type.” 

7 Interesting light on the conflicting objectives 
of the proponents of this legislation is thrown by 
a forthcoming study by Harry Malisoff on “The 
Emergence of Unemployment Compensation,” 


which will appear in the Political Science Quar- 
terly. 
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From 1920 onward, the major in- 
terest in unemployment compensation 
was derived from a desire to utilize 
payroll taxes as a device for encour- 
aging stabilization of employment. 
The benefits were secondary, and quite 
consistently with this point of view 
very little attention was paid to the 
principles governing their determina- 
tion. With the growing unemploy- 
ment of the 1930’s, interest in unem- 
ployment compensation as a possible 
method of handling the problem of 
unemployment relief increased. In 
the meantime, so much criticism has 
been voiced of the English insurance 
system, and the scorn of the American 
worker for the “dole” had been so 
proudly and so often reiterated, that 
it was clearly necessary to show that 
the proposed unemployment compen- 
sation, whatever its other characteris- 
tics, was not a dole. The argument 
that it was a self-respecting payment 
because the worker had contributed to 
it, was scarcely available, since in view 
of the historical emphasis upon stabi- 
lization functions, relatively few of 
the proposals contained provisions for 
a worker’s contribution. In contrast 
to work relief, no quid pro quo was 
asked from the worker. How, then, 
was the unconditional payment made 
to the worker in the unemployment 
compensation program to be distin- 
guished from a dole? 

The solution was a curious one. 
The word dole had been taken over 
from England. There it was a term 
applied originally to the extended 
benefits made available to workers 
who had exhausted their legal benefit 
rights after 1921. With the grow- 
ing indebtedness of the English insur- 
ance system, on which interest cen- 
tered in 1930 and 1931, it became 


common in this country to refer to 
the English insurance system as a 
whole as a dole system. To escape 
the charge that they were proposing 
a dole, advocates of unemployment 
compensation or insurance in Amer- 
ica adopted a unique defense. The 
English system was a dole and it ran 
into debt: ergo a system that did not 
run into debt was not a dole. Thus 
the proponents of unemployment com- 
pensation pointed out to the Senate 
committee which held hearings on 
the Economic (sic) Security Act that 
“Unemployment compensation if it 
is not to be mere relief, must be based 
on the contributions that are re- 
ceived.” * This emphasis on the limit- 
ing functions of the fund was rein- 
forced by a belief that it was neces- 
sary to reassure legislators regarding 
the probable costs of the new legis- 
lation. 

The idea of a protected fund had 
indeed become so embedded in the 
thinking of those who advocated un- 
employment compensation that even 
when they elaborated the stabiliza- 
tion objective to include the beneficial 
results of redistributing purchasing 
power between good and bad times 
they could apply their argument only 
in one direction. Reserves were to 
be accumulated in good times for dis- 
tribution in depressions. It was never 
urged that deficits should be accumu- 
lated in bad times and paid back in 


prosperity. 


*Senate Hearings on the Economic Security 
Act, p. 215. See also pp. 216 and 217 and the 
House Hearings p. 141. A similar point of view 
was expressed by the Committee on Economic 
Security in arguing unemployment compensation, 
and by the A.A.L.L. in the preface to the “Ameri- 
can Plan,” American Labor Legislation Review, 
December 1930, p. 355. 
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Hence, even when attention was 
paid to the benefit paying aspects of 
unemployment compensation, the ma- 
jor concern in regard to the benefit 
provisions was to devise formulae 
which would restrict payments and 
protect the fund. Even this would 
not have mattered if there had been 
any serious discussion of the appro- 
priate size of the all-important limit- 
ing fund. But this was conspicuously 
absent ® and its neglect can only be 
explained by the hypothesis that the 
implications of the change of objec- 
tive from stabilization to benefit pay- 
ment had not been fully appreciated. 

One consequence of this restrictive 
attitude toward the benefit provision 
was the fact that even when, as was 
frequently the case, the drafters of 
bills sought guidance from the bene- 
fit provisions of the prevailing work- 
men’s compensation legislation, the 
extent to which they borrowed from 
these laws was highly selective. As 
compared with the benefit formulae 
in workmen’s compensation, unem- 
ployment compensation provisions are 
much less generous. The former pro- 
vide in general. for compensation 
which represents a higher percentage 
of wages; both the minimum and the 
maximum limitation to amounts pay- 
able are usually higher; the period 
of time for which they can be drawn 
is much greater; and finally and per- 
haps most significantly, the work- 
men’s compensation laws do not ap- 
pear to contain formal provisions 
corresponding to those embodied in 





* How the 3 percent base came to be selected is 
still a mystery. Secretary Perkins indicated that 
the original 5 percent was reduced to 3 percent 
partly because the Secretary of the Treasury 
urged caution in applying a tax on payrolls. 
(House Hearings, p. 186.) 


the majority of unemployment com- 
pensation laws that if the solvency of 
the funds appear to be endangered, 
benefit rights may be curtailed. It 
is not surprising that by the end of 
September 1938 the funds available 
for benefit payments in the benefit 
paying States had actually increased 
by 9 percent, despite nine months of 
benefit payments in an admittedly bad 
year. 

This absence of any coherent view 
of the logical functions of unemploy- 
ment compensation may have been 
defensible in a period in which there 
was relatively little unemployment 
and no alternative form of relief but 
an unsatisfactory and inadequate 
poor relief system. The situation is, 
however, entirely different once un- 
employment becomes a mass problem 
and there are in existence several 
other methods of providing assistance 
to the unemployed. These alterna- 
tives, in view of the nature of WPA 
and the very considerable improve- 
ments in relief administration that 
have taken place in many sections of 
the country since 1935, offer types of 
assistance to the unemployed which 
compare very favorably with those 
available before 1932. 

In future unemployment compensa- 
tion must be defended as one among 
several available alternatives. This 
is no mere academic desire for logical 
consistency. Workers will inevitably 
compare the benefits available under 
the various systems. Already there 
are indications that in view of either 
the level of unemployment compensa- 
tion in relation to WPA earnings or 
the relatively short period for which 
unemployment compensation is avail- 
able in many cases, workers have been 
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reluctant to apply for these benefits.’ 
Taxpayers also can be expected to be- 
come more vocal in the future. With 
the growing burden of relief costs, we 
can look for a reaction against a re- 
lief system which provides benefits 
without the required passage of a test 
of need. The piling up of reserve 
funds as the benefits become payable, 
at a time when the other relief sys- 
tems are running into debt, will cer- 
tainly give rise to suggestions for a 
lowering of the rates of contribution 
and to a challenging of the wisdom of 
ear-marked sterile reserves. The 
question whether these reserves 
should be reduced by extending bene- 
fits or by lowering pay-roll taxes can 
be answered only if we have a clear 
picture as to the proper place of un- 
employment compensation in relation 
to other unemployment relief systems. 
Finally, the administrators of the 
other relief systems cannot be ex- 
pected to acquiesce in the existence of 
a third unemployment relief system 
unless it can be shown that this type 
of payment offers advantages which 
offset the inevitable increase in ad- 
ministrative work arising from trans- 
ference from one system to another. 

I suggest that we shall solve our 
difficulties only if we recognize that 
the function (and not merely the pri- 
mary function) of unemployment com- 
pensation is to pay benefits. If we 
emphasize this point of view, it fol- 
lows that to continue in the future 
unemployment compensation must 
satisfy two basic criteria: 

(a) Its existence must not unneces- 
sarily complicate the total relief pic- 


“cf. Ewan Clague: “The Relationship Be- 
tween Unemployment Compensation and Relief 
from a National Point of View,” Social Security 
Bulletin, June 1936. 


ture by involving an undue and inde- 
fensible amount of transference be- 
tween systems, supplementation, and 
duplication of administrative work. 

(b) The type of benefit available 
under this system and the importance 
assigned to this type of aid in the total 
relief structure must be defensible in 
common-sense terms. As compared 
with the alternative of WPA and re- 
lief, unemployment compensation 
benefits have certain characteristics; 
namely, the absence of a needs test as 
a criterion of eligibility; the fact that 
benefits are related to something other 
than the precise needs of the applicant 
and are certainly less than full wages; 
the limited duration of payment, and 
finally, the fact that such payments 
are available only to a selected cate- 
gory of workers. 

I believe that it is possible to de- 
fend the continued existence of such 
a benefit paying system somewhat 
along the following lines: In the first 
place, it appears reasonable to sup- 
pose that in view of the reluctance of 
the average worker to “go on the re- 
lief rolls” he may be willing to accept 
a benefit somewhat lower in amount 
than he would secure on relief or 
WPA as the price of avoiding a test 
of need. Furthermore, there appears 
to be evidence that the average work- 
ers likes to know what he can expect 
to get beforehand and likes the feel- 
ing that he is not dependent upon the 
tender mercies of local relief adminis- 
trators and local fiscal resources. If 
the purpose of unemployment com- 
pensation is thus to make benefits a 
matter of right and to spare the aver- 
age worker the necessity of coming 
into contact with the relief system for 
the duration of its payment, certain 
consequences follow: Firstly, the bene- 
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fit structure must be such that the 
great majority of recipients do not 
have to seek supplementary aid dur- 
ing the period for which benefit is 
available. Secondly, if the benefit 
paid is not to be related to a mainte- 
nance level, this type of payment must 
be restricted to a limited group; 
namely, a group for whom it is not 
unreasonable to assume the presence 
of private resources available to sup- 
plement benefits. Thirdly, it follows 
that the period for which the benefit 
is payable must be related to the 
length of time during which it is rea- 
sonable to suppose a worker’s private 
resources will be adequate for this 
purpose. 

Unemployment Compensation as 
one of several benefit systems can also 
be defended from the point of view 
of the community. Very broadly, it 
is a system which enables the em- 
ployed section of society to make con- 
cessions to the worker’s dislike of 
poor-law procedure without incurring 
an unlimited liability. From _ this 
point of view, therefore, the deter- 
mination of the duration of benefits 
must reflect the extent to which society 
can afford to make payments without 
requiring a test of need or perhaps 
even a change of job. Furthermore, 
the eligibility provisions can be util- 
ized to protect society’s interest by 
admitting only those for whom there 
is a prima facie reason for thinking 
that they are normally participants in 
production. 

As compared with general relief, 
unemployment compensation has the 
advantage that it avoids the adminis- 
trative complexity of the needs test. 
It can be a relatively simple and auto- 
matic method of providing assistance 


for what may well be a considerable 
proportion of the unemployed, many 
of whom are likely to be reabsorbed 
before the expiration of benefit rights. 
This is indeed the main argument in 
defense of unemployment insurance 
in Great Britain. But it follows that 
if this advantage is to be reaped, the 
system must be simple in its own ad- 
ministrative procedures. This is cer- 
tainly not the case in this country to- 
day. Not only do our schemes in- 
volve costly and complicated adminis- 
trative mechanisms, but we have writ- 
ten our laws in such a way as to leave 
an unduly wide range of administra- 
tive discretion to the officials.” 
Furthermore, inasmuch as the at- 
tempt to restrict eligibility and deter- 
mine benefit amounts involves some 
degree of record keeping and ad- 
ministrative costs, the period of time 
for which benefits of this type are 
payable must surely be sufficiently 
long to enable the community to reap 
some real advantage from this con- 
siderable overhead. Maximum pay- ¥ 
ments of four or five weeks duration 
cannot possibly justify the adminis- 
trative costs involved in making them. 
Incidentally, it is worth nothing that 
Sir Alfred Watson, the British actu- 
ary, has pointed out that even on actu- 
arial principles there is no justification 
for the attempt to limit each individ- 


“If, for example, we intend to pay benefits 
only for 16 weeks, it seems highly doubtful 
whether it is worth-while to leave open the 
possibility of compelling workers to take jobs 
other than those to which they are accustomed 
if these are offered. The enforcement of this 
requirement inevitably calls for the exercise of 
considerable administrative discretion, increases 
the amount of adjudicating work, and is scarcely 
worth-while economically in view of the short 
period for which benefits are payable. 
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ual’s duration by reference to his past 
employment experience.” 

As compared with the alternative 
of public works or works’ programs, 
unemployment compensation as a 
method of providing assistance to the 
unemployed has also advantages from 
the point of view of the community. 
/It is less expensive. It leaves open 
the possibility of reserving the more 
expensive relief system for those 
workers who are in need of something 
more than maintenance. By defini- 
v tion, unemployment compensation 
provides only for the short period un- 
employed; namely, for the period in 
which there is relatively little danger 
of demoralization due to lack of work 
opportunity. It is, furthermore, 


highly questionable whether it is de- 
sirable to offer work relief or public 
works employment to a man imme- 
diately he becomes unemployed in 


view of the fact that his chances of 
reemployment in private industry are 
normally greatest during the first few 
weeks of unemployment. 

It will be clear from what I have 
said that the important variable in 
the unemployment compensation for- 
mulae is that which determines the 
level of benefits, and much more at- 
tention must be paid in the future to 
_ the principles on which benefit levels 
are determined. The nearer the bene- 
fit approaches maintenance, the longer 
is the period for which unemployment 
compensation can logically be paid but 
“Such a limitation as the one-in-six rule is 
not required by actuarial considerations. It is 
true that it is one method of limiting the cost of 
benefit. . . . It is possible to find other methods 
of limiting the total cost of benefit which leave 
the insured exposed much less to the operation 
of the element of chance and therefore conform 
much more closely to sound insurance principles.” 


Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, 
Minutes of Evidence, p. 393. 
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the greater is the risk run by society 
in paying these benefits indefinitely. 
The more important is it therefore 
in devising eligibility formulae to test 
the workers’ attachment to the labor 
market as measured in terms of weeks 
of work. On the other hand, the 
more arbitrary the relation to main- 
tenance the shorter is the period for 
which it is reasonable to pay this type 
of benefit and the more important is 
it to use the eligibility requirement 
to select only those for whom the as- 
sumption of private resources is not 
altogether unreal. Since this second 
type of benefit inevitably involves a 
much more restricted unemployment 
compensation system, it is the more 
important for us to be clearly aware 
of the reasons why we think it impor- 
tant to define benefits as a fraction 
(usually 50 percent) of wages. We 
must also direct more attention to our 
definition of wages. 

Until we are clear on this point it 
is dificult to suggest any very sweep- 
ing changes. Nevertheless, certain 
changes could even now be made with 
advantage. Adoption of Federal tax 
collection, with refunds to the states 
on a grant-in-aid system in place of 
the present tax offset would cause less 
irritation to employers and avoid the 
unnecessary costs of duplicate tax col- 
lecting systems. Would also facili- 
tate the incorporation of certain mini- 
mum standards in the Federal Act, 
whose absence now militates against 
interstate agreements. A 2-week 
waiting period in any benefit year ap- 
pears now to be favored by many ad- 
ministrators and its adoption by all 
the states would not only simplify 
their own laws but would also facili- 
tate arrangements for payment to 
workers with qualifying employment 
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yin more than one state. Uniform 
duration of benefit is essential once 
unemployment compensation is re- 
garded as a benefit paying institution 
and in view of the inevitable over- 
head costs of the system this uniform 
period could scarcely be less than 12 
to 15 weeks. Whether it should be 
even longer, however, must depend as 
I have shown, on the decision we 
reach as to the nature of the bene- 
fits. Again, regardless of our rea- 
sons for expressing benefits as a per- 
centage of wages, there appears to be 
a growing feeling that the extreme 
degree of individual adjustment at 
which we aim is impractical and that 
the payment of minute benefits can 
have no justification. But although 
we may accept wage classes in prin- 
ciple, the intervals between them, and 
levels of the maximum and minimum 
limits cannot be determined until we 
are clear as to our objective. 

It may be objected that my analysis 
has overlooked two important aspects 
of the problem; namely, the methods 
of financing and the immediately ur- 
gent question of simplifying record 
keeping and reporting. So far as the 
first problem is concerned, my answer 
is that in a comprehensive unemploy- 
ment relief system in which unemploy- 
ment compensation plays a rational 
part, the problem of financing must 
inevitably be secondary. Its broader 
implications are comprehended in my 
earlier suggestion that in considering 
the scope of unemployment compensa- 
tion we have to take into account the 
extent to which the community feels 
it can afford to offer this type of as- 
sistance rather than the others which 
are available. But having thus deter- 
mined the total probable cost of bene- 
fits of this type, the question whether 


these are to be derived from pay-roll 
taxes alone or from some other source 
must be answered by economic and 
fiscal consideration. There is noth- 
ing sacred about a 3 percent payroll 
tax, as we shall find next year when 
the states begin to face the alternative 
of changes in tax rates or benefit 
schedules as a method of dealing with 
surpluses or deficits. 

As regards the problem which in- 
evitably looms largest in the minds of 
our administrators today; namely, the 
nature of required reporting and rec- 
ord keeping, I have deliberately re- 
served this to the last for it should 
properly be a secondary matter. 
Questions of the appropriate base 
year, and of the types of records and 
reporting can be answered only when 
we have already decided what results 
we desire to achieve in terms of the 
benefit structure. Thus adoption of 
the present much discussed annual 
earnings basis, means abandonment 
of the theory that benefits should be 
based on normal weekly wages, and 
penalizes workers in the present, for 
unemployment in the past. If, as is 
probable, we should find that infor- 
mation concerning weeks of work is 
a prerequisite to the evolution of an 
unemployment compensation system 
that makes sense, we have logically a 
choice between three methods of secur- 
ing this data: quarterly earnings re- 
ports which also show the number of 
weeks worked, wage and separation 
reports, or a stamp system. The 
choice between them must be made 
partly by the extent to which each is 
likely to yield the desired information 
with regularity and promptness. And 
in passing I venture to suggest that 
in view of the recency of benefit pay- 
ments and the inevitable difficulties 
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attending an emergent organization 
we are not yet in a position to assert 
with confidence that any system has 
proved to be unworkable from this 
point of view. We may yet find that 
the disastrous concession of quarterly 
reports in late 1936 was overhasty. 
But the choice between them must 
also be made by reference to the other 
incidental advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each. Thus quarterly report- 
ing involves the unfortunate lag quar- 
ter with its attendant problem of 
periodic redeterminations. Its impor- 
tance may indeed be lessened by the 
grant of benefits for a flat duration 
but it will still plague administrators 
in regard to the eligibility require- 
ment. The calendar base year in- 


volves either injustice to workers ™ 
or periodic recalculations which are 
administratively troublesome. We 
must also consider which method en- 
ables workers most simply to know 
their own benefit rights, and to act 
in at least a percentage of cases as 
policing agents; which affords the best 
administrative check on the payment 
of contributions; which is most likely 
to facilitate local determination of 
benefit rights, and which is least likely 
to create unmanageable administra- 
tive peak loads. 


* Thus a man might have worked steadily for 
1r months in 1938 but be unable to claim bene- 
fits if unemployed in December because he had 
not enough reported earnings in the base year 
1937. 





A MESSAGE FROM THE POOR 


We have beheld hunger naked in eyes, 

And known a cold that pierces to the bone; 

The idleness of trees bared to the skies, 

The helplessness of seeds that fall on stone. 

We have known hearts less troubled by our need 

Than ice encrusted streams are stirred by rain; 

And men who give a pittance in their greed 

And scorn us at their doors—our rags, our pain. 

But men who live in luxury grow weak; 

So we, who have grown like the storm tossed trees 

That are sustained upon a granite peak, 

We, the last, may shape men’s destinies. 
—KAaTHERINE Mary Lane, Spirit. 











RED CAPS’ STRUGGLE FOR EMPLOYEE 
STATUS 
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gers’ hand luggage has been for 

some time a necessary part of 
carrier service and prior to the asso- 
ciation of the term “‘red cap” with this 
service, it was performed by station 
janitors and porters who would cease 
their regular duties to assist some 
passenger who was burdened with 
surplus hand luggage. 

The history of the red cap move- 
ment seems to date from Labor Day 
of 1892 when one James Williams 
conceived the idea that to fasten to 
his cap a strip of red flannel would 
enable him to be identified more easily 
than his co-workers, and save the con- 
fusion and worry to passengers who 
were often separated from their lug- 
gage in the crowds that swarmed 
Grand Central Terminal in New York 
City. Thus the “red cap” became 
the means of identification of that 
group of station attendants whose 
duty was that of assisting passengers 
with hand luggage and it has spread 
from railroad stations and terminals 
to bus terminals and airports as well. 

James Williams’ idea seems to have 
grown popular through the years that 
followed, and it can be very easily 
judged from the action of the New 
York Central System in the early 
’90’s, that tipping of red caps for 
transportation of luggage was becom- 
ing a nuisance to their passengers. 
Their action, at that time, was the 
establishment of a force of red caps 
for Grand Central Terminal, with 


Te transportation of passen- 


the publicized statement that this 
group was paid by the carrier and no 
tip was expected or to be given by 
the passenger for any service ren- 
dered. This action shows the first rec- 
ognition by the carriers of a service 
desired by the passengers, and one 
that was apparently a vital necessity 
to their passenger transportation fa- 
cilities. 

This service was appreciated by the 
passengers to such an extent that it 
spread to every large terminal and 
railroad station in the country within 
a few short years. However, the 
manner of employment of these red 
caps differed and the extent of this 
difference was not realized until an ef- 
fort was made to organize this group 
for the benefits of the Railway Labor 
Act. 

It is difficult to determine the date 
of the beginning of the labor move- 
ment among red caps. It seems, how- 
ever, that many groups had organized 
themselves into benefit organizations 
to aid their unemployed and sick or 
injured co-workers; and some, with 
a broader vision, had conceived the 
idea that an organization to obtain 
their rights as laborers was necessary. 
The first public record of red cap 
labor activity was made in an appeal 
to the Administrator of Railroads in 
1919, seeking to secure for red caps 
the benefits which all railroad labor 
enjoyed under an order styled as, 
“Interpretation No. 8 to Supplement 
No. 7 to General Order No. 27.” 
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This plea of red caps was denied. 
The Administrator stated that the 
duties performed were not those of a 
carrier service. 

This decision has been used by the 
carriers since that time in a manner 
that has been discriminatory and thor- 
oughly vicious. The red caps being 
forced to exist, in 95 percent of all 
cases, solely on tips, naturally felt the 
pinch of the depression years of ’31 
and ’32. It was then that their at- 
tention was forced to the Railway 
Labor Act and a closer scrutiny of its 
terms. They had never been content 
with the statement that “they were 
not performing services of a carrier,” 
and so the various organized groups 
centered on gaining a wage for the 
service which they were firmly con- 
vinced was rendered the carrier. With 
a very vague knowledge of the Rail- 
way Labor Act and its interpretation, 
their hopes were blasted by each car- 
rier with the same old statement, 
“You are not an employee and, there- 
fore, you are not eligible under the 
terms of the Railway Labor Act.” 

The depression years of ’31 and 
’32 not only brought about a serious 
reduction in red cap income but its 
effect on other occupations forced 
many who previously had enjoyed a 
different economic status into the posi- 
tion of red caps. With the influx of 
this class, the red cap situation took 
on a different light. The experience 
of this group, in its former occupa- 
tional backgrounds, was brought to 
bear, on the question. The result of 
this was a petition to the Mediation 
Board from red caps and the filing of 
suits against various carriers, partic- 
ularly the suit of the Washington Sta- 
tion Porters vs. The Washington Ter- 
minal Company. Meanwhile in the 
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mid-west there was a movement afoot 
led by Willard Saxby Townsend, of 
Chicago, to bring into one organiza- 
tion all organized small groups of red 
caps. After much preparation and 
effort on the part of those interested, 
this was finally accomplished in Jan- 
uary 1938 in the city of Chicago. 
This midwest group, after reviewing 
the efforts of other red cap groups and 
after securing the best legal talent 
available on the labor issues, filed a 
petition with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to interpret Paragraph 
5 of Section 1 covering employees of 
a carrier. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission immediately began an exhaus- 
tive investigation into the employ- 
ment conditions of red caps and 
brought to light the many different 
conditions and circumstances under 
which this group was employed. 
There was no standard system, some 
were paid, most were not; some that 
were paid received a sum as low as 
$1.00 per year; others were paid 
nothing, yet were forced to perform 
the duties of station janitors and, in 
some instances, that of baggage and 
mail porters; and the malpractice of 
the carriers and their employment of 
red caps was revealed in all its vicious- 
ness. 

Recognizing, as they did, the need 
of these men to render to their passen- 
gers efficient and courteous service, 
the carriers placed no limit upon the 
number of men in any station. The 
slightest complaint from a passenger 
resulted in the employment of an- 
other red cap and, at the same time, 
each was instructed to serve a passen- 
ger in any manner he might desire but 
to make no charge for any service. 

The carriers in their refutation of 
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the allegation of the red caps’ peti- 
tion and in a feeble defense of their 
unfair practices, declared red caps not 
to be employees but concessionnaires 
serving in the same manner as a soft 
drink stand operator within a rail- 
road station, or a barber or boot-black 
ina railroad station, completely ignor- 
ing their instructions to red caps to 
make no charge for services rendered, 
which is the right and privilege of a 
concessionnaire, 

In obtaining the information upon 
which to base a decision the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission issued 
questionnaires to 250 carriers cover- 
ing approximately 350 stations in 
cities of 100,000 pepulation or more. 
The answers to these questionnaires 
proved conclusively, and to the satis- 
faction of the Commission, that red 
caps are employees and vitally neces- 
sary to the efficient transportation of 
passengers by the carriers. They is- 
sued on September 29, 1938, an order 
interpreting Paragraph 5 of Section 
1 of the Railway Labor Act to read: 
“the word ‘employee’ was intended 
to include red caps and the same 
should be classed as such by virtue of 
this order in cities of 100,000 popu- 
lation or over.” Such a sweeping vic- 
tory would impress one with the idea 
that the red cap problem had been 
solved but with the gaining of the 
employee status there came many 
other problems. 

From the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the status of 
red caps became divided. Some were 
employees in sight of the law and 
others were not; and so the decision 
of the Commission was followed by 
a second petition asking that red caps 
in cities of less than 100,000 popula- 


tion also be declared employees of the 
carrier. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act be- 
came effective less than 30 days after 
the order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The order of the Com- 
mission aroused the carriers with a 
jolt to their responsibility; and the 
Fair Labor Standards Act covering 
employees in interstate commerce 
aroused them to the need for acting 
on this responsibility. In spite of the 
necessity for red cap service, as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
found, and as the carriers in the past 
years had so much stressed, there fol- 
lowed discharge of red caps by the 
hundreds; reduction of their hours of 
work in many instances to less than 
half; and, to the astonishment of all, 
the statement that there were too 
many red cap employees. It is amus- 
ing to compare this action on their 
part with their actions of previous 
years to employ a red cap at the slight- 
est provocation. The force was not 
large enough when they were not 
obligated for the welfare of the men 
employed, but as soon as their respon- 
sibility was forced upon them, the red 
cap force immediately became over- 
sized and needed reduction. 

And so the red cap is confronted 
with Problem No. 2; that of defend- 
ing himself against the discharge ac- 
tion of the carrier. To add insult to 
injury, in acknowledging the red cap 
as eligible under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the carriers devised 
means of trying to pay him, within 
the sight of the law, and yet withhold 
from him actual monetary compensa- 
tion. A ruling of the Administrator 
of the Social Security Act was in- 
voked and rulings from various work- 
men’s compensation agencies which, 
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in substance, were that when ‘“‘an em- 
ployee reports to an employer the 
amount of tips received daily, said re- 
porting constitutes a turn over of the 
same to the employer and can be 
termed a wage.” 

So Problem No. 3 of the red cap, 
came to be the manner of securing, 
in actual cash, the wage allocated 
him by law. 

At this point a review of the prac- 
tice of the carriers in circumventing 
the Fair Labor Standards Act would 
be interesting. Each red cap was 
given a list of instructions to report 
his tips daily, with a statement guar- 
anteeing 25 cents an hour should tips 
fail to equal this amount. The insin- 
cerity of this guarantee is apparent 
for the reason that, in instances where 
red caps did not earn 25 cents per 
hour for the number of hours worked 
per day, and reported same as per 
their instructions, they were threat- 
ened with discharge by the carriers 
unless this 25 cents per hour was re- 
ported. This indicated to the red cap 
that the carriers had no intention of 
complying with their guarantee, and 
that if he were to maintain himself in 
employment he would have to report 
daily 25 cents per each hour worked 
whether he earned it or not. Proof 
of this action on the part of the car- 
rier can be given in many instances 
and we recite, particularly, that of the 
red caps in Grand Central Terminal 
in New York City where 45 men, who 
reported the money they actually 
earned, were discharged at one time 
for failure to report 25 cents per hour. 
An additional 50 have been threat- 
ened with the same action unless they 
can report the requested 25 cents per 
hour. 

What is happening to the individ- 


ual red cap in this shifting and jug- 
gling of his employment relationship? 
Those who were fortunately retained 
after the upheaval found themselves 
not paid a wage, as they had for years 
hoped, but with the meager income 
they had formerly received in tips re- 
duced because of false information 
relayed to the traveling public. It 
was the opinion of all that the Fair 
Labor Standards Act would provide 
the red cap with a wage and no one 
foresaw the unfair practices the car- 
riers would resort to to evade the law. 
His income was further reduced by a 
reduction in the number of hours 
worked. Thus the second state of the 
red cap became worse than the first. 
With almost a 50 percent reduction in 
his income, he had the same respon- 
sibilities to maintain. The next step 
was to petition the office of the Wage 
and Hour Administrator to consider 
this unfair action of the carriers and 
to ask for an interpretation of the Act 
on the practice of tipping. 

Problem No. 4 presents itself in 
the form of a request by the carriers 
for certification by the National Me- 
diation Board of the red cap bargain- 
ing group before a contract would be 
discussed. After filing for the neces- 
sary certifications, red caps were in- 
formed that the Mediation Board 
could not certify except for an entire 
system, and that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had ruled that only 
those red caps in cities of 100,000 
population or over are employees, and 
that, since systems are comprised of 
many cities of less than 100,000 popu- 
lation, certification would be withheld 
until the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission declared red caps in cities of 
less than 100,000 population em- 
ployees also. 
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Space will not permit the record- 
ing here of individual cases of dis- 
crimination and injustices to which the 
red caps have been subjected. They 
are most interesting and prove the 
ruthlessness of the carriers in dealing 
with men whom they feel have no just 
right to employee representation, in 
spite of the many years of service 
rendered and the untiring and faith- 
ful acts performed. 

Permit me here to eulogize the red 
cap class. Be it said to their credit 
that they don’t refuse to serve a pas- 
senger who needs assistance, regard- 
less of his ability to compensate for 
the service rendered. There is hardly 
a red cap now employed who could 
not give you case after case, from his 
own experience, of passengers who, 
after purchasing a ticket, were with- 
out funds to take care of any addi- 
tional costs of the trip. Even though 
the condition of the red caps who 
served these passengers, were the 
same or in many cases worse, service 
has always been given with a smile. 
There is hardly a day that passes that 
a red cap does not perform what he 
calls a charitable act—that of serving 
some unfortunate. In these cases no 
pay is expected but in every instance 
care is given to see that the same 
willing and courteous service, as given 
every other passenger, is rendered. 

After reviewing this maze of diff- 
culties and problems facing the red 
cap, you will wonder what the out- 
come will be, but he has won his fight 


up to now against overwhelming odds 
and faces each of his problems confi- 
dent of victory. The red cap as a 
factor in the labor movement is there 
to stay. His entrance into it did not 
come from a spasmodic effort but 
from a careful and well-planned pro- 
gram that has led him to his present 
successes. The red cap situation na- 
tionally has been given careful con- 
sideration and its organizational struc- 
ture has been made to conform with 
the various systems and terminal set- 
ups. He is well aware that a sound 
business policy is vitally necessary to 
the success of a labor organization, 
and he has mapped his future plans 
so as to operate in a manner that will 
permit him to carry out present po- 
licies and at the same time establish 
a reserve for future contingencies. 
His plans carry with them the dis- 
semination of educational informa- 
tion and the tutoring of every red cap 
along the lines of true trade union 
practices; and he has solidified his 
entire set-up with an organization of 
that group which constitutes the 
foundation of every home, that group 
whose welfare he considers at every 
turn, that group upon whom he bases 
the future of his family—the ladies 
auxiliary, back bone of every labor 
organization. He is imbued with the 
idea that right will prevail, and so the 
traveling public, little knowing of the 
worries or heartaches of the man who 
serves it, is still greeted with a smile. 
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ir the already complex problems 


confronting the organized labor 

movement must be added the one 
brought about by the rapidly growing 
tendency on the part of employers to 
move the sites of their factories to 
what seem more advantageous loca- 
tions. 

Of course, the so-called “run-away” 
employer has been known to us for 
years. Over a period of five years he 
would operate in as many cities. This 
type of nomad ran away to escape his 
contractual relations or at the sight of 
an organizer if his employees were 
not organized. At times he decamped 
owing wages of a couple of hundred 
dollars to some of his employees and 
loans of a like amount to others. 

The type of business in which the 
“run-away” engaged usually aided 
and abetted him in his nefarious prac- 
tice. 

The labor was mostly manual and 
the work bench-work. 

He owned practically no equipment 
and no property, preferring to rent 
floor space in a tenant-factory. 

Always shopping for lower labor 
costs, he carried on a voluminous cor- 
respondence with short-sighted cham- 
bers of commerce in communities that 
he had not as yet exploited. 

His overtures were made and sites 
inspected while he went through the 
motions of negotiations with repre- 
sentatives of his organized employees. 

His promise to put 250 people to 
work (although he had never em- 
ployed more than 50) often secured 
for him as much as a year or two free 
taxation plus having his new landlord 


pay for the moving of his meagre 
equipment. 

The competition for the Gypsy em- 
ployer on the part of industrial com- 
missions and chambers of commerce 
produced offers that were ludicrous. 

To obtain the doubtful distinction 
of having such employers locate in 
their respective communities he was 
offered a factory for as little as five 
dollars or a clear bill of sale. 

On the morning that the ‘‘run- 
away” opened at his new site, with 
plenty of free publicity to hail a new 
industry, his former employees re- 
ported for work at the former site 
only to find that the bird had flown. 

As the guerilla economic warfare 
grew keener the chiseler grew more 
prosperous. No longer was it neces- 
sary to jump 1500 miles. Fifteen 
miles would serve the purpose. 

But the inevitable has begun. 

Communities sinned against by 
these predatory tactics have retaliated 
and the pioneers have gained new in- 
dustries employing two or three hun- 
dred employees and have lost two 
that gave employment to five thou- 
sand people. 

But the salvation of the exploited 
workers employed by the unscrupu- 
lous run-away gentry lies in organiza- 
tion under the banner of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The Central Labor Unions of the 
Nation supply the agency to check 
upon the migrations of the fly-by-night 
and to link his exploited employees 
with the organized labor movement 
as we know it. 

Then too, organized labor has de- 
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manded and received representation 
on industrial commissions in many 
communities and the service and ex- 
perience of Labor’s representatives 
has proven invaluable. 

Chicopee, Mass., serves as an ex- 
ample with three members of organ- 
ized labor on the industrial commis- 
sion and two others on the planning 
board. 

There hasn’t been a run-away locate 
in Chicopee since their appointment, 
although their appointment came 
from Labor’s protest against the type 
of employer who responded to the in- 
vitation of the chamber of commerce 
to locate in that city. 

At the meeting at which the protest 
was lodged, the Mayor of Chicopee 
requested that Labor choose its own 
representatives to fill the aforemen- 
tioned positions. 

When this practice becomes uni- 
versal an effective check will be placed 
upon the activities of the “run-away.” 

The problem has been further com- 
plicated recently by the desire on the 
part of employers always regarded as 
legitimate to change the sites of their 
factories. 

The reason given may be either a 
desire to be closer to the market or 
a policy of decentralization. 

As the employees of the company 
may be members of Federal or di- 
rectly affiliated unions, serious con- 
sideration should be given to this 
problem before it arises. 

As a case in point it may be of in- 
terest to observe the experience of 
Federal Labor Union 18518, in West- 
ern Massachusetts, with the latter 
problem. 

In July, of this year, their employer 
expressed the intention of transferring 
a department to Brooklyn, N. Y. 


As the result of conferences with 
the company, it was agreed that the 
employees would be transferred to 
Brooklyn with the department. 

A meeting was then held with the 
affected employees and the necessity 
of their continuing their membership 
in the labor movement stressed. 

A committee of the employees in- 
volved was then chosen to retain con- 
tact with the local union until they be- 
came established in Brooklyn. 

After they became established a 
conference was arranged between the 
committee and a representative of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
their new community. 

The trouble seemed over and the 
danger of disintegration removed 
when the company announced in Au- 
gust, through the press, that it in- 
tended to manufacture another line in 
the state of Vermont. 

In this instance there was no wil- 
lingness to transfer the affected em- 
ployees. 

The company contended that 
manufacture of the line in question, in 
Massachusetts, entailed a loss while 
an offer of five years taxation in Ver- 
mont would, with the wage scale of 
the new site, enable them to operate 
profitably. 

The management further stated 
that nowhere in its buildings was it 
feasible to operate on the straight- 
line system that it was essential to in- 
stall to yield a profit on the unit in 
question. 

The union committee and the rep- 
resentative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in the district then set 
out to take steps to retain the jobs 
of the members. 

First they secured the re-installa- 
tion of the machinery which had been 
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removed and the re-employment of 
the workers who had been laid off, 
pending a settlement. 

The next step was to secure the 
intervention of the Board of Asses- 
sors and the Chamber of Commerce. 

Available sites in the vicinity were 
submitted for consideration, sites in- 
cidentally left vacant by the exodus 
of industry from Western Massachu- 
setts. 

An appeal was made to the Indus- 
trial Commission of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and the De- 
partment of Labor and Industries 
and through the latter to the Gov- 
ernor. 

The union was assured that the 
facilities of the state would be placed 
at the disposal of the union and the 
company. 

Conferences were then resumed 
with the company. 

Two of the three sites in the imme- 
diate vicinity, submitted by the union 
as possible locations, were discarded 
because of deterioration due to a 
period of vacancy. 

The third was rejected after sur- 
veys conducted by three sets of engi- 
neers, the final engineer being neutral. 

At this point the move to Vermont 
seemed inevitable and the committee 
approached the problem from that 
angle. 

As conferences continued, the com- 
pany offered to transfer the affected 
employees to Vermont, which was 
agreeable, but to pay them the pre- 
vailing wage of the new location 
which definitely was not as it entailed 
a reduction of close to forty per cent. 

Upon the rejection of this offer the 
company offered a compromise by 
which 180 of the 200 involved em- 
ployees were guaranteed work at the 


regular place of business and the re- 
maining 25 would work across the 
street processing units manufactured 
in Vermont. By this offer, while the 
larger group would receive their reg- 
ular wages, the smaller group would 
receive a wage slightly higher than 
that of Vermont but a third lower 
than that which they had been receiv- 
ing. 

At a mass meeting the entire or- 
ganization stood by the 25 members 
and rejected the offer. 

From then on the sailing was 
smooth and the following was agreed 
to: 

1. The company would operate a 
branch in Vermont. 

2. Orders were booked through the 
organized Massachusetts plant to the 
extent that 40 hours work per week 
was assured to the full force until the 
end of June, 1939. 

3. In no event shall the hours be 
reduced below 36. 

4. If necessary to obtain 36 hours 
work, work shall be transferred from 
Vermont to the Massachusetts fac- 
tory. 

5. The present wage scale shall re- 
main in force. 

There is no reason to doubt the 
fact that the present force will con- 
tinue as at present after June, 1939. 

Thus through prompt, intelligent 
co-operative action the jobs of 200 
people, in an organization of over 
1,000, are retained, 

Throughout the five weeks’ period 
of conferences, invaluable service was 
rendered to the local union by the 
American Federation of Labor 
through its Research and Information 
Service. 

The data compiled by the Bureau 
enabled the local union to arrive at 
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an amicable settlement with the em- 
ployer. 

In passing it is well to note that 
organizations have paid out of their 
local treasuries sums ranging from 
two to three hundred dollars, to pri- 
vate agencies, for reports not as com- 
plete as those furnished by the Fed- 
eration through the aforementioned 
service. 

Still another phase of the problem 
of migrating industry has developed 
in various sections of the country in 
the last decade. 

These sections have suffered, first 
in November of 1927, again in March 
of 1936 and still again in September 
of this year from tremendous flood 
damages. 

A great many New England fac- 
tories have yet to dig themselves out 
of the recent flood. 

These floods should have conclu- 
sively proven by this time that the 
hastily constructed and loosely con- 
structed dirt dikes offer little or no 
protection to the homes and factories 
in the afflicted areas. 

The financial loss sustained by in- 
dustry has time and again stood as a 
barrier to the progress of the local 
unions in the flood areas. 

The conferences between the em- 
ployer and Federal Labor Union 
18518, previously mentioned, regard- 
ing the manufacture of a unit in Ver- 
mont had to be broken off when the 
river broke through the dike and 
changed its course to run through the 
main building. 

A conservative estimate of the 
damages will place them at one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 

This plant suffered a loss of an 
amount almost equal to this sum due 
to the flood of 1936. 


The damage to six factories alone, 
the employees of which are organ- 
ized into federal labor unions in wes- 
tern Massachusetts, plus the loss of 
wages and personal belongings has 
exceeded one million dollars since 
1927. 

As there is grave danger that the 
spring of 1939 will bring havoc and 
destruction in the wake of another 
flood, industry long uneasy, is prepar- 
ing to move to other sites. 

Should those employers who have 
signified their intention to move go 
through with their plans several com- 
munities in the industrial state of Mas- 
sachusetts, for instance, will take on 
the aspects of an industrial grave- 
yard, 

The threatened exodus has evoked 
the alarm, at this late date that should 
have been felt ten years ago. 

A complete survey of the industries 
of the state and their needs was made 
by the Chairman of the Massachusetts 
Industrial and Development Commis- 
sion at the behest of Ex-Governor 
Hurley with the intent of prevent- 
ing industries which suffered severe 
flood and hurricane damage from 
leaving the state. 

A preliminary survey by state off- 
cials indicated that there are eight 
plants in Orange and three in Ware, 
one of which employs more than 
1,000, that have indicated intent to 
move. 

When it is realized that the popula- 
tion of these towns is around 5,500 
and 9,000 respectively the seriousness 
of the situation becomes apparent. 

The situation in Orange and Ware 
is very little different from the other 
districts that have suffered from floods 
in the past eleven years. 

Labor and industry are receiving 
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assurances at this time of future pro- 
tection and are sincerely hoping that 
they are not merely campaign prom- 
ises, 

Labor will do well to realize, and 
sooner rather than later, that legisla- 
tion and constructive programs aim- 
ing to relieve them from raging 
waters will be sponsored and pro- 


moted best by the same agency that 
has increased their wages, reduced 
their hours and improved their work- 
ing conditions, that is, the American 
Federation of Labor. 

An ample, protective flood control 
program will prevent an exodus of 
industry that would make the antics 
of the “run-away” seem insignificant. 


LITTLE INTERLOPERS 


Fain would I sing of wars and things 

That plague the day and haunt the night, 
Yet build my theme with purling springs 

And daisies bathed in amber light. 


I feel the lure of lashing seas 

I hear the mighty cosmic strain, 

Yet sing about the hum of bees 
And raindrops on the window pane. 


I sound the depths of human love 
To find the motif for my lay, 

But sing of birdsong in the grove 
And ants and aphids in the clay. 


I strive to catch the thunder’s rage 
To set it to some lordly lines, 
And yet my message to the age 
Is like a zephyr in the pines. 


I cannot sing of wars or kings 

Or problems that perplex the throng, 
For God’s unnoticed little things 
Will find their way into my song. 


—James C. ME tony, Spirit. 
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PROBLEMS OF PAYMENTS IN KIND 


RAE L. NEEDLEMAN 


Status of Payments in Kind 
Gi aiamntta-ie the furnishing of 


commodities and services by 

employers to their workers in 
addition to or in lieu of a cash wage 
dates from the pre-factory era, the 
concept that such items constitute a 
wage payment and have the same 
status as cash wages was not wide- 
spread until a relatively short time 
ago. 

There seems to have been no con- 
sistency of opinion among employers, 
or among workers, as to the status of 
payments in kind in relation to cash 
wages. In legal proceeding under 
workmen’s compensation, employers 
have maintained that such items as 
meals and lodging do not constitute 
wage payments. Workers, on the 
other hand, have argued that these 
items are wages. In wage bargain- 
ing, however, the opposite point of 
view seems to have been held, em- 
ployers taking the position that per- 
quisites are wages, and workers in- 
sisting that meals and lodging do not 
constitute a wage payment, as such 
items are furnished as a convenience 
to the employer and sometimes to 
the employer and worker. 

The latter opinion seems to have 
prevailed generally, despite legal deci- 
sions to the contrary and despite the 
fact that in many instances it was im- 
plicitly understood that perquisites 
furnished to workers often yielded an 
economic gain to the latter. 

The reason for the widespread con- 
cept that perquisites were not wages 
may be sought in these facts: (1) 
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That with the exception of agricul- 
ture, wages of persons receiving per- 
quisites and those receiving cash 
wages only and doing the same type 
of work are often the same; (2) that 
in some occupations workers consider 
it a distinct disadvantage to lodge 
in the home of their employer and 
not a gain as is sometimes believed 
(workers are often willing to accept 
a lower wage if the job does not re- 
quire living on the premises of em- 
ployment); (3) that legal status of 
payments in kind had little effect upon 
the layman’s opinion because of the 
former’s limited application; (4) that 
in many instances, the nature of the 
work makes it necessary for the 
worker to lodge or take his meals on 
the premises of his employment; such 
facilities have been regarded, there- 
fore, as a part of the job. For ex- 
ample, the furnishing of living quar- 
ters to a janitor is often viewed in 
the same sense as the furnishing of 
working space or tools to a factory 
employee. 

The NRA extended the concept 
that commodities and services fur- 
nished by an employer to his workers 
constituted a wage payment. The 
NRA codes for the hotel and restau- 
rant industries, two industries in 
which the practice of furnishing meals 
and lodging to workers is widespread, 
allowed deductions from the minimum 
rates for such items. 

The decision to allow deduction for 
meals and lodging was vigorously op- 
posed at the Code Hearings for these 
industries by representatives of labor 
and representatives of consumers or- 
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ganizations. These groups contended 
that deductions for meals and lodging 
was contrary to the established cus- 
tom of the hotel and restaurant in- 
dustries, and that employers were in- 
troducing that innovation as a means 
of reducing cash wages.’ 

Prior to the NRA period meals and 
lodging were not mentioned in trade 
union agreements in the hotel and 
restaurant industries, but during and 
since the NRA the furnishing of meals 
are specifically taken into considera- 
tion in setting wage rates. The agree- 
ments provide for given rates of 
wages which presume the furnishing 
of meals, but specify additional 
amounts for meals when these are 
not furnished.? 

Under the Social Security Act, as 
well as under the State unemployment 
compensation laws, the status of per- 
quisites has assumed a definite mean- 
ing. The Act and all of the State 
laws include in the definition of wages 
remuneration other than cash. The 
Act defines wages as follows: “The 
term ‘wages’ means all remuneration 
for employment, including the cash 
value of all remuneration paid in any 
medium other than cash.” (Title II, 
Sec. 210 (a); Title V, Sec. 811 (a) ; 
Title IX, Sec. 907 (b)). 

Here too, the mere furnishing of 
commodities or services does not give 
them the character of wages. Such 
commodities and services must be re- 
garded as a “remuneration for em- 
ployment.” But, unless there is speci- 


*NRA Code Hearings for the Restaurant In- 
dustry, vol. 1, pp. 61-62, 71-72, 87, 98-99; vol. II, 
PP. 191-92, 199-200, 243, 256-58, 262, 266, 268-69; 
vol. III, pp. 314-16, 324; vol. IV, pp. 608-610, 
Hotel Business Industry, vol. Il, pp. 271-3. 

*From trade union agreements on file, Divi- 
sion of Industrial Relations, U. S$. Department of 
Labor. 


fic understanding between the parties 
in the wage contract that such items 
are furnished as a convenience, or 
unless the circumstances seem to indi- 
cate that, they are regarded to have 
the status of wages. Definitions of 
wages in the state unemployment com- 
pensation laws vary in wording, but 
in essence they carry the same mean- 
ing as in the Federal law. 

To many people the concept that 
board and lodging are wage payment 
is still new. From the standpoint of 
the employer, it is one thing to deduct 
from the workers’ wages given 
amounts for such items furnished, as 
was the case under the NRA, and 
quite another to pay a tax on the value 
of these commodities, as is required 
under the Social Security program. 
Under the NRA employers who took 
advantage of the code provision on 
payments in kind regarded it as pay- 
ing a lower wage. 

Under the Social Security Act, the 
situation is somewhat different. Mary 
Jones is paid $15 per week; she knows 
that under Title VIII of the Social 
Security Act her employer is allowed 
to deduct one percent from her wages, 
15 cents a week, in other words, but 
when she gets her pay envelope and 
finds 22 cents missing, instead of 15, 
she puts up a howl. Her first reac- 
tion is probably that her boss is try- 
ing to cheat her. ‘What, does the 
Government tax the meals she is eat- 
ing!” She is horrified. The em- 
ployer also has his troubles. His total 
cash pay roll, let us say, amounts to 
$1,000 a week; under Title VIII he 
has to pay a tax of 2 percent of that 
amount to the Federal Government, 
one percent of which he deducts from 
the workers’ wages; meals and lodg- 
ing furnished to his workers do not 
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appear on his pay roll, but he must 
pay a tax on these items. He has 30 
workers in all, some receive no per- 
quisite, a few receive only one meal 
per day, others receive full board; he 
has to calculate a tax on these items 
for each worker. 

These difficulties, however, are tied 
up with the problem of evaluating 
and reporting payments in kind and 
not so much with that of status, ex- 
cept that the relative newness of the 
concept that perquisites have the same 
status as cash wages makes the prob- 
lem of evaluation and reporting much 
more complex. 


Problems of Evaluating Payments 

in Kind 

The problem of evaluating pay- 
ments in kind is of considerable im- 
portance since, under unemployment 
compensation and old-age insurance, 
benefits to eligible individuals are 
based on previous earnings in covered 
employments as defined in the laws. 
A worker who receives $15 per week 
in cash wages and 17 meals per week 
would be credited with $15 per week, 
for the purpose of calculating bene- 
fit, where no account is taken of the 
value of the meals, and with $19.50 
per week where meals are evaluated 
at 25 cents per meal and a tax paid 
on that amount. Where the state law 
provides for unemployment benefit of 
50 percent of earnings the worker 
would receive $7.50 in weekly unem- 
ployment benefits in the first instance 
and $9.75 in the second. 

Similarly under old-age insurance, 
since monthly benefits to eligible work- 
ers are based on cumulative earnings 
up to the age of 65, it is of consider- 
able importance to the worker that all 
types of earnings, as defined in the 


law, be taken into account in calculat- 
ing his benefits. 

The loss in benefits due to omission 
or inadequate evaluation of payments 
in kind may be more direct under un- 
employment compensation than under 
old-age insurance because many state 
laws do not require contribution by 
workers, and in those states where 
the unemployment compensation law 
requires workers to contribute toward 
unemployment funds, the rates are 
smaller than those paid by employers. 
Thus, in the illustration cited above, 
the employer would be paying a tax 
on $15 per week in the first instance 
where the value of meals is not taken 
into account and $19.50 in the second 
instance where meals are taken into 
consideration. The worker would be 
affected by the difference of $2.25 in 
weekly unemployment benefits, yet the 
difference in contribution paid by him 
might be nil, or much less than that 
paid by his employer. 

Under old-age insurance the worker 
shares the taxes equally with the em- 
ployer; it is presumed, therefore, that 
where the employer does not pay a tax 
on payments in kind, no deductions 
will be made from the worker’s wages 
for taxes on such earnings. But even 
under old-age insurance the loss in 
benefits, due to omission or inade- 
quate evaluation of perquisites would 
be far greater than the difference in 
taxes paid by the worker. 

Offhand, it would seem that the 
worker would be the beneficiary, espe- 
cially under unemployment compen- 
sation, if a relatively high value were 
set on perquisites for the purpose of 
calculating taxes and benefits. Actu- 
ally such a procedure would have un- 
favorable repercussions. There can 
be no question that to most employers, 
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the concept of a given worker’s earn- 
ings is gauged by the taxes on such 
earnings irrespective of the amount 
he pays the worker in cash wages. If 
the employer pays taxes on weekly 
earnings of $20, he is likely to think 
in terms of paying the worker $20 per 
week even though he may be paying 
him only a cash wage of $13 or $14. 
Thus, setting a high value of pay- 
ments in kind, may yield higher bene- 
fits, but there is the danger that such 
procedure may have a tendency to 
pull down wage levels. Any decrease 
in the amount of cash wages is of 
greater consequence to the worker 
than the gain in possible future bene- 
fits. 

From the employer’s standpoint 
(especially the employer who would 
not lower cash wages because of given 
rates set on payments in kind), setting 
a high value of perquisites would also 
be undesirable as he would be paying 
a tax on fictitious earnings. 

Equally undesirable, from the 
standpoint of the worker, is the set- 
ting of a relatively low value on per- 
quisites as that would deprive him of 
benefits due him under the law. 

This raises the question, how should 
payments in kind be evaluated for the 
purpose of calculating taxes and bene- 
fits under the social security program? 
Who should determine the rates and 
on what basis should they be deter- 
mined? 

Under unemployment compensa- 
tion, the state administrative agencies 
have attempted to solve the problem 
of evaluating perquisites by prescrib- 
ing minimum rates for meals and 
lodging. However, these rates do not 
always reflect the value of the items. 

A glance at the weekly rates, given 
in the accompanying table, will show, 


for example, that not in every instance 
has there been a scientific approach in 
setting the rates. In the four states 
comprising the West South Central 
region the rates for board and lodging 
are $5 and $7 per week. In the South 
Atlantic region the rates vary from 
$3 to $7, and in the Mountain region 
from $5 to $9. The costs of board 
and lodging in the neighboring states 
in the given regions do not vary to that 
extent. Again it may be noted that 
some southern states, where the cost 
of living is presumed to be lower, have 
higher rates than in a few of the 
northern states. Similar differences 
are found in daily rates and in the 
rates set for board and lodging sepa- 
rately. 

Under the Federal taxes of the So- 
cial Security Act, the employer re- 
ceives no guidance on how to evaluate 
payments in kind. He may use the 
rates specified by his state unemploy- 
ment compensation agency, or he may 
determine any other value which 
seems reasonable to him, except that 
he has to indicate to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue how he arrived at 
the given rate. 

The underlying theory of leaving 
it to the employer to set any value he 
sees fit is undoubtedly that the em- 
ployer is in a better position than an 
outside agency to know the cost of the 
perquisites furnished by him. To a 
large extent that is true. But such a 
procedure fails to take cognizance of 
the fact that some employers, eager 
to reduce the amount of taxes may set 
an extremely low value on such items 
and that other employers, desirous of 
concealing low cash wages may over- 
estimate the value of perquisites fur- 
nished by them. Moreover, employ- 
ers may possess the highest degree of 
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integrity and wish to set an adequate 
value on payments in kind but not 
know what basis to use which is un- 
doubtedly true of the vast majority 
of employers. 

The inadvisability of unrepresenta- 
tive rates has already been pointed 
out. And there is the further con- 
sideration of the inherent competitive 
disadvantage to employers in lack of 
uniformity. But what constitutes an 
adequate rate? 

With respect to the particular basis, 
several possibilities may be examined: 
(1) payments in kind may be evalu- 
ated on the basis of their cost to the 
employer, or (2) on the basis of their 
market price; that is, the price that 
the worker would have to pay were 
he to purchase them elsewhere, or the 
price which the employer would re- 
ceive for these items were he to sell 
them to other persons, or (3) on the 
basis of the economic gain to the 
worker, or (4) on the basis of the 
magnitude of the cash wages. 

The first basis is predicated on the 
assumption that the employer buys 
these items for the express purpose of 
furnishing them to his workers. The 
second basis assumes that such items 
have a market value: That is, that the 
employer could sell them to other per- 
sons if he did not furnish them to his 
workers. The third basis may or may 
not assume that the furnishing of 
perquisites to the worker necessarily 
yields him an economic gain; and the 
fourth basis presumes that cash wages 
vary (inversely or direct) in relation 
to the quality and quantity of the per- 
quisites received. 

Each of these assumptions presents 
a number of ramifications. The chief 
difficulty, however, comes from the 
fact that none of them is true in every 


instance, although some of them may 
be true in certain instances. 

Do employers always purchase the 
food and lodging facilities which they 
furnish their workers, and could they 
market these items if they did not 
furnish them to their workers? The 
situation varies not only among the 
different industry groups and different 
establishments, but sometimes also 
within a given establishment. 

A certain restaurant, for example, 
may allow its workers to eat only that 
food which is left over and which can- 
not be served to the public; another 
restaurant may allow its workers to 
choose any item from the menu. Then 
again, one hotel may lodge its em- 
ployees in an unutilized basement dor- 
mitory, while another may provide 
hotel rooms. 

Far more complicated is the basis 
of economic gain to the worker, since 
here there is the problem of deter- 
mining the extent of such gain in each 
individual case. The mere acceptance 
of allowances is no indication that the 
worker would have to buy them on 
the market. A worker may have 
lodging facilities at home, as is fre- 
quently the case with girls who live 
with their parents, but the particular 
job requires that she reside on the 
premises of her employment. If she 
could not realize any material gain on 
her lodging facilities at home she 
would gain nothing by accepting such 
facilities from her employer. 

Then again, items furnished may 
yield some gain to the worker, but not 
to the extent of their market value. 
A girl living with her family may 
share their expenses for food, but her 
expenses would be lower than if she 
were to eat in public places. 
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This makes it obvious that the gain 
to the worker from allowances in kind 
may range from zero to the market 
price of the commodities or services 
received. 

If information were available on 
the character of the perquisites fur- 
nished to each worker and if it were 
possible to ascertain, in each instance, 
the cost of the items to the employer, 
or the economic gain to the worker, 
or the amount that could be realized 
if they were to be sold, the problem 
would be simple, but since these cir- 
cumstances cannot be evaluated, it is 
obvious that the problem of choosing 
an adequate basis of evaluation is 
largely one of determining relative 
merits. 

From the standpoint of relative 
merits, the basis of cost to the em- 
ployer seems more logical than any 
other, even though such rates would 
have to be based on the assumption 
that the employer purchases the items, 
in every instance, for the specific 
purpose of furnishing them to his 
workers. 

The advantages of this basis over 
the others are numerous to both the 
employer and worker. From the 
worker’s standpoint, the cost basis has 
the advantage of lessening the possi- 
bility of abuse on the part of the em- 
ployer in making it obligatory for 
workers to accept payments in kind, 
since in most instances the employer 
would not be making a profit on the 
items furnished. For example, if 
given perquisites were evaluated at 
five dollars per week and such perqui- 
sites cost the employer only two dol- 
lars, the chances are that some em- 
ployers might insist upon furnishing 
the perquisites and considering them 
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as a five-dollar supplement to a cash 
wage. 

During the NRA period workers 
in the hotel and restaurant industries 
continuously complained that employ- 
ers made it obligatory for them to eat 
on the premises so that they could de- 
duct $3.00 a week for meals that cost 
the employer much less, or in some 
instances nothing. Similar complaints 
are made by workers subject to mini- 
mum wage legislation, where rates for 
perquisites are relatively high. 

The cost basis also reduces the pos- 
sibility of overestimating earnings, 
especially in instances in which the 
worker would not have to purchase 
the items on the market. It is safe to 
assume that in the vast majority of 
cases the economic gain to the worker 
bears a closer relationship to the cost 
of these items to the employer than 
to any other basis. 

This basis is also desirable from 
the standpoint of the employer, since 
in most instances it will make possible 
smaller amounts of taxes. 

It is noteworthy that during the 
discussion of payments in kind at the 
NRA Code hearings, no employer, 
on record, suggested any other basis 
except that of cost to the employer. 

Another relative advantage of the 
cost basis is that it would make more 
logical a uniform rate for the entire 
state since differences in retail prices 
between small and large communities 
are more pronounced than differences 
in wholesale prices. 

The cost basis of evaluating per- 
quisites has already set a precedent. 
It was used under the NRA. The 
rates for meals and lodging proposed 
and adopted under the NRA Codes 
for the hotel and restaurant industries 
were based on the cost of these items 
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tothe employer. This does not mean 
that these rates represented the actual 
cost in every instance, but it does mean 
that the principle was established that 
the value of perquisites was to be the 
amount presumably incurred by the 
employer in furnishing them. 

The least logical seems to be the 
basis of evaluating perquisites as a 
percentage of cash wages, irrespective 
of the occupation or industry to which 
this method may be applied. Under 
such a procedure the value of perqui- 
sites would assume a direct correlation 
with cash wages. In a few instances, 
however, there is a direct relationship 
between cash wages and the character 
or quantity of perquisites received. 
(In some instances there seems to be 
an inverse correlation.) That is to 
say, a worker receiving a higher cash 
wage is not necessarily furnished with 
perquisites of a higher value, regard- 
less of the standpoint from which the 
value is viewed and vice versa; and 
persons in the lower wage bracket do 
not necessarily receive payments in 
kind of lower value. 

Supposing perquisites were evalu- 
ated at 40 percent of cash wages. One 
worker receiving $10 per week and 
board and lodging would have these 
items evaluated at $4; another worker 
receiving $5 per week and board and 
lodging would have them evaluated at 
$2. Does that necessarily mean that 
the perquisites received by the second 
worker were worth half the price of 
those received by the first worker? 

Even if the value of payments in 
kind were viewed from the standpoint 
of what the worker spends or would 
have to spend for these items it still 
does not follow that there is a direct 
relationship between cash wages and 
the amount spent for room and board. 


It is true of course that persons re- 
ceiving higher wages spend more for 
these items, but it is a well known fact 
that the ratios are generally in inverse 
proportion. That is to say, the higher 
the income of the individual (or fam- 
ily) the smaller is likely to be the pro- 
portion spent on beard and lodging. 

Decisions with respect to the basis 
of evaluating perquisites leaves the 
problem only partially solved. There 
remains the consideration of specific 
rates. How much, for example, does 
it cost an employer in the restaurant 
industry to furnish three meals a day 
toa worker? Then there is the ques- 
tion of uniformity of rates between 
types of employment. That is to say, 
should each industry be regarded as a 
unit or should there be a uniform rate 
for given items irrespective of the 
character of the industry? Such de- 
cisions must be based on country-wide 
field studies. However, decisions with 
respect to the basis of evaluation are 
of prime importance since such de- 
cisions establish a bench mark from 
which to proceed. 


Money Equivalent of Payment in 
Kind As Specified in State Unem- 
ployment Compensation Regula- 
tions March 15, 1938. 

States by Geographic Divisions 
Full Board and Lodging 
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When the house is down I will see the sky 
And the stubble field where the winds rush by, 
And my world will enlarge, or so thought I. 


Well, they razed the roof and demolished beams, 
They ripped out floors and destroyed old dreams; 
Yet the world outside stood still, it seems. 


Though the walls were down, they were strong to bind 
And the fields beyond I could never find, 
With the house forever in my mind. 


—MARGUERITE JANVRIN ADAMS. 














THE FEDERAL WAGE-HOUR LAW, 
WAGE RATES 


Bill: "Evening, folks . . . I see 
that close to a thousand local and cen- 
tral labor union committees have been 
set up . . . to keep the members in- 
formed about the Federal wage-hour 
law. 

Steve: At least we won't be lone- 
some. 

Joe: It’s quick action . . . follow- 
ing the Executive Council’s report to 
the Houston Convention. 

Steve: We’re not getting busy any 
too soon.... A law like this is just 
about set during the first six months. 
... Then it’s almost as easy to 
change as a piece of concrete... 
you can add to it, but you can’t do 
much to the basic structure. 

Joe: That’s true, Steve.... After 
it’s set, you’ve got to live with it the 
way you built it. 

Steve: Hindsight may be better 
than foresight . . . but it’s mighty 
inconvenient sometimes. ... Espe- 
cially when it touches your pay en- 
velope. 

Bill: I brought along copies of the 
law ... one for each of us... and 
an A. F. of L. pamphlet, called “The 
Wage-Hour Law.” 

Joe: That’s a help.... I’ve got 
the Executive Council’s Report and 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

Steve: If you look things up in the 
law, Bill. . . I’ll check with the pam- 
phlet from the Federation.... But 
you know I’m from Missouri when it 
comes to raising wages through legis- 
lation. 

Bill: Just as you say.... Who'll 
take a look at these releases from the 
Wage-Hour Division in Washing- 


ton? ... There might be some- 
thing in them we should put in our 
first report to the C. L. U. 

Joe: I'll take the releases, Bill... 
(taking them from Bill) .... haven't 
seen them. ... But it seems to me 
. . . every member of this committee 
ought to get copies . . . and go over 
each release when it comes out. 

Bill: You can get them. ... I 
wrote asking to be put on the mailing 
list . . . so as to keep my union in- 
formed. 

Joe: They’ve put out a stack of 
them already. 

Steve: We'll soon be snowed under 
with regulations . . . in long legal 
terms that no practical man can under- 
stand. 

Joe: But we've got to keep a finger 
on what’s happening. 

Steve: To do that you'll have to 
learn their language .. . or get them 
to use plain English. 

Joe: It’s plain,enough that the law 
is aiming at a minimum wage of 40 
cents an hour... . but it takes time 
to get there. 

Bill: That’s it. ... Here it is 
in Section 6 of the Act.... Not less 
than 25 cents an hour the first year 
. .. 30 cents an hour the next six years 

. and after seven years, not less 
than 40 cents an hour. 

Steve: And right there you come 
to an exception.... That 40 cents 
an hour isn’t your rock bottom figure 
at all.... It can be 30 cents. 

Bill: But there’s plenty of time to 
look into that, later on. 

Joe: I’m not so sure about that. 
. .- It may be one of the places where 
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the law gets set like concrete . . . be- 


fore you know it. 

Bill: I see. . . . What you do 
right now may knife the law... or 
make it work. 

Steve: Or just fumble it... till 
it breaks down of its own weight... 

Bill: Well, it’s up toe the unions 
to prevent that, Brother ... if we 
possibly can. 

Steve: Then we’ve got to be on 
the job when the decisions are being 
made. 

Joe: Exactly. ... When they’re 
determining the wage standards for 
an industry. . You know the 
Administrator is to set up a commit- 
tee for each industry . . . and that 
committee is to recommend the mini- 
mum wage rate for its industry. 

Bill: With the idea that they go 
up to 40 cents as soon as possible. 

Joe: And right there you come up 
against the job of making this law 
WOPK . ++ 

Bill: Yeah . . . I see what you 
mean.... But don’t you think one 
ought to get all the main points in the 
law, first? ... before we talk about 
how it’s going to work. 

Joe: That’s a good idea... . 
We’ve got to know the main points 
and make them clear to the union... 

Steve: I notice . . . here in Sec- 
tion 8 on wage orders ... it says, 
“no minimum wage rate shall be fixed 
solely on a regional basis.” ... Just 
how much does that mean? 

Bill: That’s to keep fellows from 
running to Washington, isn’t it?.. . 
Asking for lower wage rate . . . after 
they’ve moved south to take advan- 
tage of cheap labor. 

Joe: We've learned something 
from the N. R. A. 
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Steve: It says if a firm applies for 
a wage differential . . . the industry 
committee and the Administrator 
shall consider competitive conditions 
. . . as affected by transportation, liy- 
ing and production costs. 

Bill: So what? 

Steve: Well . . . transportation 
costs to where? ... Your transpor- 
tation costs from here might be 
higher to one section of the coun- 
try ... and lower to another. ... 
Can’t you prove whatever you want 
. . . by picking the destination for 
your goods? 

Joe: And... remember that plant 
we organized ... right here in this 
town . . . where the employer said 
his workers could live on less than we 
could. 

Bill: How did he know? 

Joe: Knew the wages they got... 
and what they had to live on. 

Bill: And then . . . production 
costs ... it seems to me. . . depend 
more on the management than on the 
part of the country where the plant 
is located. 

Steve: But the law makes an em- 
ployer give the reason why ... when 
he wants to pay a differential wage 
rate. ... That’s something. 

Joe: It gives the union good 
ground for protesting regional wage 
differentials ... 

Steve: Yeah . . . If we’re on to 
what the fellows are up to... when 
they ask for wage differentials .. . 
and smart enough to find the flaws in 
their arguments. 

Joe: The law won’t permit differ- 
entials based on age or sex, either. 

Steve: Or ask for exemptions to 
employ youngsters . . . or aged crip- 
ples. 
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Bill: There’s something on that 
in the law... here... in Section 
14... about the wages of learners, 
apprentices and handicapped work- 
ere 

Joe: We were talking about that 
the other night.... They can only 
work at wages below the minimum 

. if they have special certificates 

. and that applies to messengers, 
too. 

Steve: That’s another trick the 
N. R. A. taught us to watch out 
er 

Bill: Yeah . . . where I was work- 
ing... during the N. R. A.... they 
brought in fellows they called learn- 
Miv<« 

Joe: How many jobs had they been 
learning on before they came to your 
plant? 

Steve: And what did they hope to 
learn? 

Bill: Learn? They learned not to 
chisel on the rates under the code. 
.. . Had a pretty rough time of it 
for a while . . . and so did we. 

Joe: But you finally brought all 
those new fellows into your union, 
didn’t you? . . . with union wage 
rates? 

Bill: Yeah... and won the strike. 

Joe: I think the Executive Coun- 
cil Report says something about learn- 
ers under this wage-hour law... . 
(leafing the pamphlet) ... Yes, 
here it is. . . “We maintain that all 
these workers should be paid the 
minimum rate of pay provided under 
the Act.” 

Bill: There are a number of re- 
leases on this proposition .. . in the 
batch I just gave you, Joe. 

Joe: (Going through the releases) 
... Hmm... I'd like to go over 
these releases carefully. 


Bill: Suppose you do ... and keep 
us all posted. 

Joe: I'll do that. 

Bill: Going back to Section 8 of 
the law .. . I notice that the indus- 
try committee must take into consid- 
eration the wage rates set by collec- 
tive bargaining . . . for the same or 
for comparable work. 

Steve: But most of your union 
wages are way above that. 

Joe: Well . . . the unions have 
always struggled to secure better con- 
ditions for all workers . . . not only 
for organized labor. 

Bill: Yeah . . . and it should to 
cut out competition from these rat 
shops ... that want to work their 
labor 14 hours a day for nothing a 
week. 

Steve: That’s so . . . When an 
industry committee gets a request to 
set a lower wage for some region... 
it’s bound to consider the trade agree- 
ment wage in the industry... 

Bill: Of course . . . lower wage 
rates in an unorganized part of the 
country .. . might come into unfair 
competition with union wages. 

Joe: You mean... . it’s just an- 
other reason for pushing union or- 
ganization. 

Steve: Yeah . . . and for nego- 
tiating good agreements. 

Bill: And it sort of clinches the 
matter here .. . where it says... 
they must take into account the wages 
paid by employers who voluntarily 
maintain minimum wage standards in 
the industry. 

Joe: Sure . . . the law protects 
the decent employer as well as labor. 
. . . Plenty of employers would pay 
good wages if they knew the other 
fellow would have to pay them, too. 

Steve: But the worst chiselers 
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aren’t covered by this law . . . so 
long as they don’t do interstate busi- 
ness. 

Bill: That’s true . . . But you 
can’t expect a Federal law to cover 
every hot dog stand in this state... 
That’s up to the folks in the state. 

Steve: The law doesn’t cover wait- 
ers or restaurant employees . . . and 
plenty of others . . . if their work 
doesn’t enter into interstate com- 
merce. 

Bill: But all kinds of work does 
cross state lines these days. 

Joe: This law’s a beginning... 
and if it comes up to expectations... 
we can follow it with state legislation. 

Steve: And if it doesn’t come up 
to expectations? 

Bill: A law never takes the place 
of your economic strength, Brother. 

Joe: We have to get what we can 
... and build up. 

Bill: That covers about all the law 
says on wages. 

Steve: I'd like to ask about some- 
thing that isn’t in the law. 

Bill: What’s on your mind, Steve? 

Steve: Can you tell some of these 
highly skilled workers that this law 
is a floor for their wages, too... 
or is that just hooey? 

Bill: What do you mean? 

Steve: Of course this law helps the 
unorganized workers . . . and or- 
ganized labor has always made a fight 
for them. 

Joe: There’s no trouble selling that 
to the union. 

Steve: No... but when you say 
it’s a floor for workers who make 
65 cents an hour... or a dollar an 
hour . . . some of the fellows just 
give you the horse laugh. 

Joe: Isn’t it better to build on a 
foundation of 25 cents ... or 40 


cents an hour... 
at all? 

Bill: It all depends on how high 
you go above the foundation. 

Joe: The law won’t recognize re- 
gional differentials . . . but it might 
even help us to build differentials for 
skill and efficiency. 

Bill: And that’s up to the union. 

Steve: We come back to that every 
time. 

Joe: Exactly. 

Bill: Anything more on your chest 
about the wages part of this law?... 
If not ... Time marches on... and 
we haven’t begun to talk about the 
hours. 

Joe: Why don’t we save that till 
next time? ... We've gone over 
about all we can present in one meet- 
oe 

Steve: There’s plenty for each of 
us to think about . . . and we haven't 
started talking about the kind of peo- 
ple who'll administer the law in this 
state. 

Bill: Suits me. ... But let’s see 
if we have the points we've talked 
over tonight.... It’s a Federal law 

. and covers interstate commerce 
and goods produced for interstate 
commerce. 

Joe: The law aims at a minimum 
wage of 40 cents an hour... starts 
with 25 cents... and goes up to 40 
cents by 1945. 

Bill: There’s a leeway of 30 cents 
to 40 cents an hour .. . if the indus- 
try committee advises the Administra- 
tor that its industry can’t pay the 40 
cents and stay in business. 

Steve: And we’ve got to watch the 
labor representation on those industry 
committees .. . keep it in organized 
labor’s hands. 


than on nothing 
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Joe: Sure.... If the unions and 
the wage-hour administration play 
ball . . . we can go places with this 
law... 

Steve: And if we don’t ... we'll 
be working at cross-purposes ... all 
along the line. 

Bill: That means . . . we've got 
to be on the job... and ready to 
cooperate in making the law work 
every way we can. 
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Joe: That’s right.... It’s labor’s 
law ... and we've got to make it 
work ... and build on it. 

Steve: Yes ... keep building up 
our economic strength, too. 

Bill: Sure . . . Organization... 
Legislation . . . Negotiation. 

Joe: And Education . . . so that 
all those who have anything to do 
with this law will help to make it 
work. 


EpiTor1AL Note.—For over three years the Education Com- 
mittee of the Baltimore Federation of Labor has been present- 
ing, at the Federation’s regular meetings, informal dialogue upon 
important issues in Organized Labor’s program. This is the 
first of a series of three on the Federal Wage and Hour Law. 
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Labor Relations Act states, 

‘. . . If upon all the testimony 
taken the Board shall be of the opin- 
ion that the person named in the com- 
plaint has engaged in or is engaging 
in any such unfair labor practice, then 
the Board shall state its finding of 
fact and shall issue and cause to be 
served upon such person an order re- 
quiring such person to cease and desist 
from such unfair labor practice, and 
to take such affirmative action, includ- 
ing reinstatement of employees with 
or without back pay, as will effectuate 
the policies of this Act.” 

The Board has established the prin- 
ciple that, when workers are dis- 
charged because of their union activi- 
ties, the employer must rehire those 
workers with back pay from the time 
they were discharged. 

This article will deal solely with 
the question of how such back pay is 
computed. The question of reinstate- 
ment itself is a separate problem, and 
for the purposes of this discussion we 
will assume in all cases that it has al- 
ready been established that the work- 
ers so discriminatorily discharged 
have been ordered to be reinstated. 

The rule is that the employer must 
pay back pay from the time of the dis- 
crimination (that is, from the dis- 
charge) up to the date the employer 
offers reinstatement. 

In cases where no work is immedi- 
ately available and the employer can- 
not offer reinstatement at once, back 


Staten 10 (c) of the National 


pay is ordered from the time of the 
discharge to the date when the em- 
ployee has been put on a preferential 
list for employment when it becomes 
available. (Kuehne Mfg. Co. and 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters), 
If the employer’s plant is completely 
shut down for business reasons, or be- 
cause of a strike, he does not have to 
pay back pay for that period. But, if 
an employee has been fired before a 
strike, and the employer manages to 
keep his plant operating during the 
strike, the employee so fired must be 
given back wages for the period of 
that strike. (American Mfg. Co.) 
In all cases of unlawful lockouts, how- 
ever, employees are entitled to back 
pay for the period of the lockout 
whether or not the employer has con- 
tinued operations during the lockout. 
(Regal Shirt Co.) 

The amount of money to which the 
employee discriminated against is en- 
titled is the sum which he would nor- 
mally have earned during the time he 
was without employment. If the em- 
ployee obtains ‘‘equivalent or substan- 
tially similar’’ employment elsewhere, 
the amount he makes is deducted from 
the amount of back pay to which he 
would otherwise be entitled. Strike 
benefits and unemployment compen- 
sation are not deducted from the 
amount of back pay. But, if the 
worker was to receive a bonus during 
the time he was discharged, the em- 
ployer must pay the amount of bonus 
the employee normally would have 
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earned. (Central Truck Lines). In 
the case of seafaring workers, the em- 
ployer must pay the reasonable value 
of maintenance on shipboard of which 
the employee was deprived because of 
the unfair labor practice. (Water- 
man Steamship Co.) In the case of 
an employee being forced to move 
from his home, the employer must 
reimburse the worker for the amount 
it cost him to move. (Precision Cast- 
ing Co.) If, where the worker con- 
tinues to live in a Company House, 
the employer charges the worker more 
for water, electricity, or rent than he 
usually charges workers, such excess 
sums are to be repaid the worker. 

When the Trial Examiner of the 
Labor Board finds, at the hearing, 
that employees were not discrimina- 
torily discharged, and that finding is 
reversed by the National Board itself, 
the employer is not required to pay 
back wages for the time between the 
date of the Trial Examiner’s inter- 
mediate report and the final decision 
of the Board, but only from the date 
of the discrimination up to the date 
of the intermediate report. The 
Board has adopted this rule, because 
employers relying on the intermediate 
report cannot be expected to offer 
reinstatement when the Trial Ex- 
aminer informs them that this is not 
necessary. 


Back Pay After a Strike 


If an unfair labor practice has been 
a contributing cause to a strike, the 
Board has always held that the em- 
ployer must, upon their application, 
reinstate the striking employees. The 
Board makes a difference between em- 
ployees who have been discriminator- 
ily discharged and those who go on 


strike. The former get back pay 
from the time of the discharge prior 
to the strike to the date of the strike, 
if the plant was operating during that 
period, and again, from the date when 
operations in their departments began 
after the reopening of the plant to the 
date of offer of reinstatement. The 
latter get back pay only from the date 
they apply for reinstatement to the 
date the employer offers them rein- 
statement. The rules for actual com- 
putation of wages due for striking 
employees are the same as for em- 
ployees discriminatorily discharged. 

Recently, an employer has peti- 
tioned the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
of Philadelphia, that inasmuch as the 
Board directed payment of back 
wages, a trial by jury was required 
before compliance could be forced. 
(Continental Upholstered Furniture 
Co.) This petition has been reported 
as a new attack on the National Labor 
Relations Act. The fact is that the 
Supreme Court decided this question 
in the first case involving the Act that 
came before it. (Jones & Laughlin.) 
The court said, 


“It is argued that the requirement 
is equivalent to a money judgment 
and hence contravenes the seventh 
amendment with respect to trial by 
jury. ... 
“The instant case is not a suit at 
common law or in the nature of such 
a suit. The proceeding is one un- 
known to the common law. It is a 
statutory proceeding. Reinstatement 
of the employee and payment for time 
lost are requirements imposed for vio- 
lation of the statute and are remedies 
appropriate to its enforcement. The 
contention under the seventh amend- 
ment is without merit.” 
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OF AMERICAN STATES 
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policy of our government and in 

line with the tradition of the 
American Federation oi Labor, I re- 
turn to you from the important inter- 
American conference at Lima, Peru, 
ardently to advocate closer relation- 
ships with the labor movements of the 
South American countries. As you 
know, I was honored by the President 
of the United States with the appoint- 
ment as the labor delegate to the 
Eighth International Conference of 
American States. 

I left our country with a party 
headed by the Secretary of State on 
November 25 and returned to this 
country on January 13. This inter- 
state conference afforded me an op- 
portunity to meet the labor leaders of 
a few of the South American coun- 
tries and permitted me to get intimate 
glimpses of the labor movement in 
Peru. I may say at the outset that I 
was shown every respect and courtesy 
by the workers of South America. 

I addressed the United Society of 
Workers of Peru and visited a num- 
ber of the local unions in the capital 
city. The United Society of Work- 
ers of Peru is the parent body of all 
organized workers and is similar in 
structure and principle to our own 
American Federation of Labor. I 
should point out that 1938 saw the 


r’ keeping with the good-neighbor 


* Report to the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor as Plenipotentiary 
Delegate and Sole Labor Representative to 
Eighth International Conference of American 
States, Lima, Peru. 


presence for the first time of a dele- 
gate from the American labor move- 
ment to the conference of American 
states, a conference that attracted 
delegates from 21 important nations. 

It was my privilege to serve as 
chairman of the United States Section 
of the Committee on Pan American 
Union and the International Confer- 
ence of American States. This Com- 
mittee acted as a resolutions commit- 
tee and passed on all resolutions sub- 
mitted by delegates, including labor 
delegates. This afforded me an op- 
portunity to have contacts on a for- 
mal basis with labor leaders. I was 
also a member of the Committee on 
Inter-American Institute on Eco- 
nomics and Finance. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has a precedent on relationships with 
labor movements in South America. 
You will recall that the Pan American 
Federation of Labor was founded at 
the instance of Samuel Gompers. You 
recall that the first congress of the 
Pan American Federation was held 
at Laredo, Texas, about 20 years ago. 
On the morning of the opening of the 
congress, the English speaking dele- 
gates met in Laredo and the Spanish 
speaking delegates met across the bor- 
der in Nueblo Laredo. In two great 
columns the delegates advanced simul- 
taneously to the borders from the ad- 
joining republics. They advanced 
and met at the center of the Interna- 
tional Bridge which crossed the Rio 
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Grande in a magnificent gesture of 
friendship. 

Samuel Gompers declared at that 
time, ““The conference of the Pan 
American Federation of Labor repre- 
sented a movement by the people to 
express the will of the people for 
peace and mutual advantage in inter- 
national relations.” At all times dur- 
ing Mr. Gompers’ relationships with 
the South American states he was very 
careful to adhere to a single policy 
of never interfering in the internal 
affairs of these countries but always 
to offer neighborly cooperation and 
aid. 

In my contacts with the labor dele- 
gates of Lima I became aware that 
there was a strong upward surge to- 
ward organization in these countries. 
I came to believe also that though 
these countries differ widely among 
themselves and from the United 
States of America, still the labor 
movement in its tempo and ideals was 
not impossibly remote from our own 
and in many aspects strongly resem- 
bled our own movement. Moreover, 
these countries are following in many 
things the same trend that we behold 
here in the United States, that is, of 
using their organized power to stimu- 
late government to social uses. 

I had opportunity to view the Peru- 
vian movement most closely and will 
undertake to describe to you what 
is taking place there as an example 
of what I mean. In Peru the govern- 
ment is cooperating closely with the 
United Society of Workers. The 
present administration has passed 200 
labor laws. Moreover the enforce- 
ment of these laws is followed scrupu- 
lously. Enforcement is vested in the 
Minister of Labor and from my brief 


experience there I can report that the 
laws are being enforced. 

There is a low-cost housing admin- 
istration which is attempting to supply 
better houses to the working class, and 
there is every attempt to offset the 
fact that wages are generally low and 
hours long by the improvement of 
working conditions. Laws protecting 
women surpass our own in the United 
States. There is tremendous interest 
in social security and some remark- 
able advancements have been made in 
this direction. One of the interesting 
things that the government has done 
is to set up a chain of publicly-owned 
restaurants called Popular Cafes, 
where good wholesome Peruvian 
meals are served to the people at four 
to six cents per meal. Every morning 
2500 needy school children are given 
breakfast free. This is a substantial 
meal and is more like our lunch than 
breakfast. These cafeterias are lo- 
cated in working class districts where 
they will be of most use to the 
workers. 

There is an elaborate system of 
apprenticeship training—perhaps not 
of the type that would meet the full 
approval of the American Federation 
of Labor, but effective no less. It is 
compulsory military training in Peru, 
but 75 per cent of this training is 
apprenticeship training. When aman 
emerges from the army, he is equipped 
vocationally. 

The point that I am making is that 
Peru, as do the other South American 
states, manifests the same trend as 
that revealed throughout the world, 
namely, of building a more social 
government in response to the wishes 
and aims of the working people. 

My contact in Peru and with labor 
leaders from the other American 
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states leads me to say emphatically 
that the American Federation of 
Labor can contribute greatly to soli- 
darity and peace in the Western hemi- 
sphere through closer cooperation 
with the workers of the respective 
countries. 

As this Council knows, the time is 
ripe for this sort of cooperation. It 
is my conviction that in spite of 
Fascist, Nazi and Communist propa- 
ganda in South America—and this is 
considerable—the South American 
workers want democracy of the type 
that we enjoy in the United States of 
America. 

At this point I should tell you that 
I found in Peru many card men be- 
longing to the American Federation 
of Labor, holding important positions 
in copper, silver and oil enterprises of 
this country. These men understand 
unionism and are capable, I believe, 
of performing an ambassadorial serv- 
ice in our relationships with Peruvian 
workers. 

Turning now to the organic accom- 
plishments of this great conference, 
may I point out some of the actions 
which appear to me to be closely re- 
lated to democracy and to. the prin- 
ciples of the American Federation of 
Labor. Take, for instance, the reso- 
lution on persecution for racial or re- 
ligious motives. The republics repre- 
sented at this conference declared: 


“‘1, That, in accordance with the 
fundamental principle of equality be- 
for the Law, any persecution on ac- 
count of racial or religious motives 
which makes it impossible for a group 
of human beings to live decently, is 
contrary to the political and juridical 
systems of America. 

“2. That the democratic concep- 
tion of the State guarantees to all in- 
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dividuals the conditions essential for 
carrying on their legitimate activities 
with self respect. 

“3. That they will always apply 
these principles of hurnan solidarity, 
(Approved Dec. 23, 1938.)” 


Surely this resolution might well be 
derived from the Declaration of In- 
dependence of our own country. 

May I call attention too to Resolu- 
tion No. 72 on the teaching of democ. 
racy. This resolution states: 


“1, That in accordance with their 
respective legislations, the American 
countries intensify in their educational 
establishments—primary, secondary, 
professional we university—the 
teaching of democratic principles, 
pointing out the benefits obtained 
from institutions founded on such 
principles, in all phases of domestic or 
international relations. In order that 
the defense and dissemination of dem- 
ocratic ideology may be carried on 
under more effective conditions, ade- 
quate manuals, especially those on 
civic instruction, should be prepared 
for that purpose. 

“2. That there be entrusted to the 
National Committees of Intellectual 
Cooperation, the supervision of the 
fulfillment of these recommendations 
together with the organization, as 
each state may decide, of an educa- 
tional and informative program 
through the press, the theatre, the 
cinema, radio broadcasting, courses 
for adults, popular lectures and any 
other measures which will increase 
and affirm the love of democracy and 
its institutions in the masses of the 
people. (Approved December 24, 


1938.)” 


This resolution at once suggests what 
I believe was the true spirit of this 
conference. It suggests too the trend 
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away from the brutal totalitarian 
philosophy. Many other resolutions 
reenforce this view. For instance, 
one resolution provides for an ex- 
change of students and professors be- 
tween the countries. Another resolu- 
tion provides for the inter-change of 
culture through radio broadcasting. 
There are several resolutions that deal 
with labor migration on a sensible 
basis, guaranteeing to the migrant 
worker a labor contract. 

Indeed I think that it is just to say 
that a colossal job was efficiently per- 
formed at Lima that is destined to 
emphasize for the Western World the 
democratic creed and procedure. The 
110th resolution or declaration em- 
phasized anew American principles 
stressing that there shall be no inter- 
vention in the affairs of any state by 
another state; that all differences or 


disputes be settled by peaceful means; 
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the ostracism of force for the settle- 
ment of disputes and the exaltation of 
international law. 

In view of what was done at this 
important conference—important to 
the entire world— in view of the spirit 
of democracy that was everywhere 
evident there, and the unanimous 
declarations for democratic princi- 
ples; and in view of the type of labor 
movement that I found in South 
America, I heartily and emphatically 
recommend to this Executive Council 
that action be taken at once to cement 
the relationships between the labor 
movements of South America and the 
American Federation of Labor; and 
that our American Federation of 
Labor extend cooperation to the Sec- 
retary of State to establish a new 
neighborly policy and to establish 
closer relations with labor in the re- 
publics south. 





THOUGH I DO NOT EXPECT YOU 
TO UNDERSTAND 


What have I brought back, 
Body bruised, shaken, 
Other than the fact 

I could be so mistaken? 


Oh, but the farther hills, 

When I was going, 

Sunshine and purple mixed, 

They were worth knowing. 
—Eart DANIELS, Spirit. 
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history of the organized labor 

movement in the United States 
as sponsored and fostered by the 
American Federation of Labor has 
been studied as its empire coursed 
onward by many unique management- 
employe relationships. Relations 
which have tended to prove the claim 
that intelligent labor initiative and 
coordination are indeed the solvents 
of peace on the industrial as well as 
on the labor front. 

For the past two months a unique 
situation has been engaging the atten- 
tion of organized labor in the State of 
Ohio. At the outset, it was a situa- 
tion of gloomy aspects; of foreboding 
for the interests of the management 
and employes in a large industry. A 
picture, indeed, that showed little 
promise of a roseate future—if, in- 
deed, much of a future at all. 

The management was sorely beset 
not only by the exigencies of the times, 
but by the very nature of its operating 
contracts which forbade any initiative 
on its part to change the status quo, 
a most remarkable limitation, to be 
sure, and one which can be instantly 
clarified. 

The International Envelope Com- 
pany, situated at Dayton, is engaged 
in making stamped envelopes for the 
United States Government. It oper- 
ates under a four-year contract 
awarded on a competitive basis. No 
other company in the nation manufac- 
tures stamped envelopes. Postcards 


Tiise long, colorful and splendid 
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are made elsewhere under a separate 
contract. There is no connection be- 
tween the two enterprises. 

Members of Federal Labor Union 
No. 20311, of the Envelope Makers’ 
Union, viewed the nearly 50 per cent 
lag in production, if not with despair 
and alarm, certainly with grave con- 
cern. They were already familiar 
with the chief cause of the inroads 
being made into their company’s sales, 
to wit, the introduction and spreading 
use of the automatic stamping meter 
machines. It was, perhaps, a new 
chapter in an old story: the displace- 
ment of manpower by machinepower. 

The other principal factor in the 
production lag was, of course, the per- 
sistent force of depression. 

The International Envelope Com- 
pany sells its products to the Post 
Office and to no other market. It is 
forbidden, under terms of its contract 
with the government, to engage in any 
advertising of these products, or to 
engage in any selling plans of any de- 
scription. Its corporate hands are 
tied. As go the fortunes of the Post 
Office in selling stamped envelopes, so 
go the fortunes of this subsidiary of 
International Paper and Power. If 
people buy meter machines and not 
stamped envelopes, the company, to 
all intents and purposes, is out in the 
cold. 

The members of the Envelope 
Makers’ Union have always enjoyed 
a thoroughly cooperative and cordial 
relationship with their employers. 
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Major John O’Connell, general man- 
ager, has always encouraged his em- 
ployes to better themselves. When 
they called upon him for the prelimi- 
nary conferences which led to the 
establishment of a closed shop at the 
plant, they found him, as_ usual, 
friendly and receptive. 

George Winget, president of the 
union, and Walter Smith, business 
representative, after sounding out the 
membership, requested a special ses- 
sion of the union’s executive council. 
The situation in all its discouraging 
aspects was laid bare. The question 
was asked ‘‘What can we do about it? 
Is there a way out?” 

It was felt that if things continued 
as they were, the very jobs of the 500 
men and women working for Interna- 
tional Envelope were at stake. Several 
hundred workers had already been 
gradually forced to turn to other 
fields for their livelihood. Was this 
to continue? Was it not possible for 
action to be taken by the union to 
remedy matters? 

The executive council enthusiastic- 
ally agreed that something should be 
done. The suggestion that a special 
investigator be hired was endorsed. 
It was believed that the picture, as 
gloomy as it appeared, should be 
brought into sharper focus. It was 
believed that a further course of ac- 
tion might suggest itself as a result. 

In open meeting, the union’s mem- 
bership stood squarely behind the 
recommendation of the council. An 
investigator, trained in industrial mat- 
ters, experienced in newspaper work, 
was told to inaugurate action. He was 
told to find out the truth and to bring 
back the picture with all its light and 
dark shadows. 

It was determined that in connec- 


tion with the contemplated series of 
interviews with industrial, commercial 
and private enterprise executives, the 
investigation mission would be 
coupled with a direct request for co- 
operation of local industry in provid- 
ing a stimulus for the use of stamped 
envelopes. 

The International Envelope Com- 
pany could not do this. Its hands 
were tied. Such action would be con- 
struable as violation of the terms and 
spirit of its contracts. But there was 
nothing to hold back the union in tak- 
ing action. The management naturally 
looked on with interest, but could do 
nothing in furthering the investiga- 
tion. 

One of the most ironic aspects of 
the local situation was the fact that 
members of the Envelope Makers’ 
Union received bills from local con- 
cerns in envelopes stamped by meter 
machines. This irony was readily ap- 
preciated by many of the firms called 
upon. In all cases, friendly measures 
of cooperation were assured. Firms 
were even more willing to cooperate 
when it was pointed out to them that 
the city and state were being deprived 
of tax revenues by the curtailment of 
the operations of this local industry. 

The investigation proceeded. Re- 
ports were made to the executive coun- 
cil and then to the members at their 
meetings. At the end of the month, 
the membership voted to continue the 
investigation, but this time carrying it 
into a new phase, namely, toward the 
end of ascertaining possible courses of 
action on the part of the union. 

One of these will be an extensive 
campaign among the Internationals 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. One of the most 
striking facts brought out by the 
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investigation was the non-use of 
stamped envelopes by labor unions. 
It was found that for the most part, 
union officials did not know that all 
paper used in the manufacture of 
stamped envelopes is strictly 100 per 
cent union made. Labor union officials 
quite pardonably were unaware of this 
fact because the paper is not water- 
marked with the union label. 

Cause of this is government restric- 
tions. The watermark is federal. 
The paper is largely made by Inter- 
national Paper at Niagara Falls, and 
the Aetna Paper Company, of Day- 
ton, where members of the Paper 
Makers’ Union are employed. In all 
other purchases of paper, only union- 
shop products are used. Part of the 
second phase of the Envelope Makers’ 
campaign will be devoted to advertis- 
ing and publicising the fact that all 
government stamped envelopes are 
strictly union-made. Attention of all 
International bodies will be called to 
this highly pertinent fact. 

Details of the Dayton union’s plans 
for furthering the use of stamped en- 
velopes are being discussed in strictly 
closed sessions. Daily newspapers in 
the vicinity have run feature stories 
telling of the unique situation but no 
one has been informed concerning the 
plans of the envelope makers to con- 
solidate their gains and strengthen 
their position. The writer has been a 
conferee in the proceedings but is 


limited in presenting any report which 
might nullify the efforts of the union. 
ists to buttress themselves against the 
threatening situation. As a matter of 
courtesy, carrying forward the spirit 
of cooperation that has become so 
firmly established between the two 
groups, the union has taken these plans 
before the management. The latter 
is, of course, powerless to act, but it 
can be readily surmised with what ap- 
preciation the efforts of the workers 
are regarded. 

It can be stated, however, that 
these ideas which are being so exhaus- 
tively considered in star-chamber ses- 
sions, are little short of astonishing in 
their scope. They are not local, but 
national, and when the zero hour is at 
hand, the action taken is bound to 
establish a brilliant precedent and 
equally as likely to receive national 
recognition. 

Members of the envelope makers’ 
official family, in addition to Presi- 
dent Winget and Business Represent- 
ative Smith, are: Opal Clark, Vice 
president; Louis Renner, secretary; 
Anna Flamm, treasurer; Joseph 
Amos, recording secretary; Lawrence 
Carroll, sergeant-at-arms; William 
Dixon, Oliver Coombs and Robert 
Byard, trustees; and David Kidd, 
Abram Dick, Robert Hammond, 
Dora Lewis, Elsie Weber and Marie 
Auer, members of the executive 
council. 
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INCOME AND HEALTH 


CONSTANCE KENT 


This is the first of a series of six articles prepared for the Workers Education Bureau on 
The Wage Earner’s Stake In Health, which will be sent at regular monthly intervals to all the 
affiliates of the Bureau, for the information of their members. These articles have been carefully 
scrutinized by Dr. Michael M. Davis, chairman of the Committee on Research in Medical Eco- 
nomics, for their accuracy. In reprinting these articles we shall ask our members to indicate 
that this is part of the W. E. B. Educational Service—Eprror’s Nore. 


I 


tion between health and income. 

Dearth and Disease play a game 
together and they usually stack the 
deck. When either Dearth or Dis- 
ease deals the cards, their cronies— 
Death, Debt and Dependency—get all 
the breaks. 

This partnership between Poverty 
and Disease is not new. Seventy-five 
years ago the gross annual death rate 
among taxpayers in Providence, R. I., 
was 24 times greater among families 
who paid no tax than among those 
who did. In 1880 approximately 160 
in every thousand babies born alive, 
died before their first birthday. To- 
day, thanks to the advance in scientific 
medicine and the growth of public- 
health activities, the infant death-rate 
in many places has been reduced to 40. 
Certainly, a baby might well assume 
that today is the safest time in the 
world’s history in which to venture 
“out of the everywhere into the here.” 
So it is, if the stork pays proper at- 
tention to picking his families. 

In 1931, in Denver, families with 
incomes of over $3000 carried all but 
3 of every 100 babies born to them 
safely through the perilous first year. 
In families with less than $500 in- 
come the story was different. Sixteen 
out of every 100 babies were buried 


"Tice tes is a very direct connec- 
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before they were a year old. They 
might as well have been born in 1880. 

Tuberculosis, as lately as 1912, was 
the leading cause of death in the 
United States. Today it is the 
seventh. But to those with low in- 
comes its savagery has not greatly les- 
sened. For even in 1930 the tuber- 
culosis death-rate for unskilled labor- 
ers in ten states was seven times 
greater than for their higher-income 
professional brothers. 

“Depression,” far from dimming 
the affection between Poverty and 
Disease, has merely brought it, so to 
speak, into startling “relief.” All the 
world can now see what previously the 
United States Public Health Service 
had suspected. In a survey in eight 
large cities, families on relief showed 
a sickness rate 50 percent higher than 
the rate in ‘“‘comfortable” families. 
Members of families with no em- 
ployed wage-earners had a sickness 
rate 30 percent higher than did fami- 
lies with one or more full-time work- 
ers. And, just to hammer home the 
point, families “comfortable” in 1929 
but poor in 1932, had a sickness rate 
45 percent higher than families whose 
incomes had not dropped. 

So, the relations between Poverty 
and Health are not cordial. In fact, 
they drop in for a friendly chat with 
each other about as frequently as do 
Tom Girdler and Secretary Perkins. 
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The relations between Poverty and 
Medical Care are approximately the 
same. During the winter of 1935- 
36 the number of people disabled by 
illness on any one day was approxi- 
mately 6,000,000. For these persons 
the average amount of physicians’ 
care per case was about 50 percent 
higher for the most prosperous than 
for those on relief. This, of course, 
was no fault of physicians. Physi- 
cians, like teachers and bricklayers 
and most other people, have a natural 
human prejudice in favor of eating 
and keeping a roof over their heads; 
and they have the usual quota of wives 
and children who feel the same way. 
Medical care, however much we all 
shrink from facing the fact, has to be 
paid for somehow, and like every 
other purchasable service, it tends to 
flow most freely in the direction of 
those who can afford it. 

What about those of us who, while 
we can’t buy many luxuries, can pay 
the landlord and the grocer and most 
other purveyors of necessities? Can’t 
we pay for this necessity of medical 
care without a head-on collision with 
Debt, Deprivation or Charity? 

You answer it. Look back over 
the last ten years, even to the “pros- 
perous 20’s.” Have you and all the 
members of your family seen a dentist 
at least twice a year? (That is, of 
course, professionally; seeing him at 


a band concert doesn’t count.) Have 
you called a doctor whenever you felt 
that you or your family needed one? 
Have you called him as soon as you 
needed him? Have you kept him 
coming as Jong as you needed him? 
Have you been to the hospital for the 
operation he recommended? Or, 
have you agreed cheerfully with him 
when he said that you needed a trained 
nurse, and have you promptly en- 
gaged one, and kept her, too, as long 
as you needed her? 

Well, never mind; after all, it’s 
your own business. But if you can 
answer “‘yes”’ to all these questions, or 
even to any substantial part of them, 
try answering this set: Have you 
bought all these necessary services 
without worry or hardship or debt? 
Have you always been able to pay the 
doctor or the hospital or the nurse as 
cheerfully and as matter-of-factly as 
you paid the grocer and the landlord? 
Again it’s your own business. But if 
you have succeeded in buying all the 
medical care you needed without hard- 
ship, you owe it to your fellow-men to 
write your memoirs. Call it “How 
to Win Health and Influence Sickness- 
Bills.” It will run into a lot of edi- 
tions if you can back it up with facts 
and figures. 


(To be continued.) 


DAY’S EXPENDITURES 


I spent twelve dollars for spring finery, 

To luncheon and a show five more were given, 
And on the way home, at a beggar’s plea, 

I spent three cents on heaven. 


—JEssicA PowErs. 
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Maximum Hours Under Union 
Contracts 


ANY union representatives 
M have been confronted with 
the problem of what should 
be the proper procedure under Section 
7(b) of the Wage and Hour Law 
which permits employers operating 
under union agreements to employ 
their workers for more than 44 hours 
a week without overtime penalties if 
this is agreed to by the union as a re- 
sult of collective bargaining. 

Section 7(b) (1) provides that 
under a collective bargaining agree- 
ment arrived at between a bona fide 
union and an employer, employees 
may be worked up to 12 hours a day 
and 56 hours a week without payment 
of overtime if such agreement pro- 
vides that no employee be employed 
more than 1,000 hours during any 
period of 26 consecutive weeks. 

The agreement, by its own terms, 
must set 1,000 hours as the absolute 
maximum which any employee cov- 
ered by the agreement may work in 
any period of 26 consecutive weeks. 
The limitation of 1,000 hours is a 
limitation on the number of hours 
worked but not on the number of 
hours paid for. Thus if an employer 
pays his employees for 1,040 hours 
during the period of 26 consecutive 
weeks but if one of these weeks was a 
vacation week with pay and not more 
than 1,000 hours were actually 
worked, the 1,000 hour limitation of 
the Act is satisfied. 

If during the period of 26 con- 
secutive weeks the employee is per- 
mitted to work in excess of 12 hours 
on any workday or 56 hours in any 
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workweek, receiving the overtime 
rate of time and one-half for such 
excessive hours of work, these extra 
hours must be included in computing 
the 1,000 hours worked in any 26 
consecutive weeks. 

No employee who under such a 
union agreement is employed in excess 
of 44 hours in any workweek without 
the payment of time and one-half for 
overtime may be permitted to work 
more than 1,000 hours in any period 
of 26 consecutive weeks. If the date 
of the beginning of the period of 26 
consecutive weeks is specified in the 
union agreement, the period will end 
26 consecutive weeks after that date 
in the agreement. If the agreement 
does not specify the date at which the 
period is to begin but merely pro- 
vides that no employee shall be em- 
ployed more than 1,000 hours during 
any period of 26 consecutive weeks, 
then the period will begin on the date 
on which the agreement becomes ef- 
fective or on which it is renewed with 
the new provision. The period will 
begin with respect to all employees 
covered by the agreement regardless 
of whether they were already in em- 
ployment on the stated dates or 
whether they were hired later. 

It will be noted that Section 7(b) 
(1) does not require that union agree- 
ment itself be limited to six months 
in order to comply with the law. A 
union agreement which itself runs for 
one year may provide that no em- 
ployee shall be employed more than 
1,000 hours during any period of 26 
consecutive weeks and specify the 
date on which this period is to begin. 

Section 7(b) (2) provides that, un- 
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der a collective bargaining agreement 
between a bona fide union and an em- 
ployer, employees may be worked up 
to 12 hours a day and 56 hours a week 
without overtime pay if by such agree- 
ment an employer guarantees his men 
continuous employment for 52 weeks 
(including normal vacation periods 
with or without pay), provided that 
the total hours actually worked are 
not more than 2,000 in a year. 

In Section 7(b) (2) Congress in- 
tended to exempt employers from the 
overtime penalty after 44 hours’ em- 
ployment in any workweek in situa- 
tions where the employer through a 
collective bargaining agreement guar- 
antees his workers either a fixed an- 
nual wage or annual employment. An 
employee will be considered to be 
employed ‘‘on an annual basis” if the 
union agreement under which he 
works guarantees him either a fixed 
annual wage (which may be payable 
weekly, semi-monthly, or monthly) or 
continuous employment for 52 weeks 
(including normal vacation periods 
with or without pay), or employment 
for 2,000 hours in one year. 

The union agreement under which 
the employee is employed “on an an- 
nual basis” must also provide that 
“the employee shall not be employed 
more than 2,000 hours during any 
period of 52 consecutive weeks.” 
This means that there must be a spe- 
cific provision in the union agreement 
stating 2,000 hours as the absolute 
maximum which any employee cov- 
ered by the agreement may be per- 
mitted to work in one year. 

The limitation of 2,000 hours is a 
limitation on the number of hours 
worked. Thus, if an employer pays 
his employee for 2,080 hours during 
the year but two of these weeks were 


vacation weeks with pay and no more 
than 2,000 hours were actually 
worked, the ‘‘2,000 hours limitation” 
is satisfied. Any hours worked in ex- 
cess of 12 hours a day or 56 hours 
a week for which the union worker re- 
ceives the regular time and one-half 
Overtime compensation must be in- 
cluded in the 2,000 hours computa- 
tion. The period of 52 consecutive 
weeks in union agreements containing 
the provision required by Section 
7(b) need not be a calendar year 
but may be any period of 52 consecu- 
tive weeks. 


Certification by the National Labor 
Relations Board 


The provisions of Section 7(b) 
(1) and 7(b) (2) are merely permis- 
sive. In other words, these pro- 
visions merely offer an opportunity 
for the employer to escape the over- 
time penalty required by the Act when 
the exemption of the workers from 
overtime pay after 44 hours in a 
workweek is agreed to by the union. 
The union must decide in each case 
whether or not it is desirable to insert 
the necessary rules or provisions into 
the union agreement in order to 
waive the regular requirement for 
overtime compensation. 

To prevent any dummy agreements 
between employers and company 
unions, or the so-called “independent” 
unions, for the purpose of evading 
the overtime penalty, Section 7(b) 
provides that agreements of this kind 
must be “made as a result of collec- 
tive bargaining by representatives of 
employees certified as bona fide by the 
National Labor Relations Board.” 

The American Federation of 
Labor has taken the position from the 
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outset that unions affiliated with it 
are always within the designation of 
bona fide representatives for the pur- 
poses of this Act. Labor representa- 
tives of unions have been advised that 
for unions affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor it is not 
necessary to seek certification by the 
National Labor Relations Board to 
establish their status or right to enter 
into agreements referred to in the 
Act. In a number of instances, how- 
ever, the employers have refused to 
sign agreements containing special 
provisions required under Section 
7(b) in the absence of such certifica- 
tion. In these situations the union 
has a choice of (1) refusing to insert 
in the union agreement the clause 
necessary to make the employer 
eligible to exemption from the maxi- 
mum hour provisions; (2) insert the 
necessary provision in the agreement 
and be prepared to contest in the 
courts the necessity for National 
Labor Relations Board certification, 
and (3) apply to the National Labor 
Relations Board for a special cer- 
tification which the Board has devised 
for this particular purpose. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board announced on January 20, 
1939, the special procedure for cer- 
tification of representatives of em- 
ployees as bona fide for the purposes 
of Section (b) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The Board’s state- 
ment of procedure is quoted in full: 


“Upon application by a labor or- 
ganization, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board will certify the appli- 
cant as bona fide within the meaning 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
under the following circumstances: 

“1, Where the labor organization 
has been certified by the Board as a 
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collective bargaining representative 
of the employees pursuant to Section 
9 of the National Labor Relations 
Act; or 

“2. Where the applicant is a local 
of an international or parent organi- 
zation which has been certified by the 
Board as a collective bargaining rep- 
resentative of the employees pursuant 
to Section 9 of the National Labor 
Relations Act; or 

3. Where any local of an interna- 
tional or parent organization with 
which the applicant is affliated has 
been so certified as a collective bar- 
gaining representative pursuant to the 
National Labor Relations Act, such 
certification shall be sufficient basis 
for certification of bona fides under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act for any 
local of the same international. 

“The foregoing policy in respect to 
certification of bona fide may be de- 
parted from in particular cases upon 
the Board being advised of any facts 
which may lead it to conclude that a 
certificate of bona fide is not war- 
ranted. 

“Such a certificate of bona fides for 
purposes of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act does not necessarily estab- 
lish the right of the organization so 
certified to be recognized as the ex- 
clusive bargaining representative of 
employees of a particular employer 
under the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act, for the reason 
that such rights do not obtain under 
that Act unless the representatives 
are designated or selected by a major- 
ity of the employees in an appropriate 
unit.” 


This procedure simply means that 
a local of a national or international 
union or of a parent labor organiza- 
tion will be automatically certified by 
the Board if the national or interna- 
tional union or the parent organiza- 
tion has been previously certified by 
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the Board or where any local of such 
national, international or parent or- 
ganization has been so certified. In 
other words, if a local of a national 
or international union wishes to re- 
ceive certification from the Board for 
the purposes of Sections 7(b) (1) or 
7(b) (2) and any local of that na- 
tional or international union has been 
previously certified under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, such cer- 
tification will be sufficient basis of bona 
fide character of the union for any 
local of the same national or interna- 
tional. Ifa union wants to enter into 
an agreement with several employers 
under Section 7(b) (1) or 7(b) (2), 
they need not secure a separate certifi- 
cation with respect to each employer 
as one certification will suffice. 

The application of the provisions 
of Section 7(b) (1) and Section 7 (b) 
(2) has raised many questions with 
regard to the effect of the minimum 
wage and maximum hour provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act on 
union agreements. In this connec- 
tion we quote from a bulletin pre- 
pared by the Office of the General 
Counsel of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion which states the views of the 
Wage and Hour Division on this 
question: 

“Before entering into a discussion 
of Section 7(b) (1) and Section 7 (b) 
(2), one preliminary question will be 
answered. We have received many 
inquiries asking whether employees, 
otherwise covered by the Act, but em- 
ployed pursuant to collective labor 
agreements which were entered into 
prior to the effective date of the Act, 
may continue to be employed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
agreement, even if they conflict with 
the provisions of the Act, until the 
agreements expire by their own terms. 


The Act does not exempt employees 
employed pursuant to a collective 
agreement entered into prior to Oc- 
tober 24, 1938. Section 6 and Section 
7 set standards which must be ad- 
hered to unless the Act itself provides 
a specific exemption or exception. 

“Thus, if a provision in such a 
collective agreement fixes an hourly 
rate of less than 25 cents, or a piece- 
work rate which for any employee em- 
ployed on the basis of that rate will 
not yield the equivalent of 25 cents 
an hour, or any other method of pay- 
ment which does not yield the equiva- 
lent of 25 cents an hour, it will not be 
controlling. ‘The employees, in ac- 
cordance with the minimum wage pro- 
visions of Section 6, will be entitled 
to be paid at a rate not less than 25 
cents an hour. 

“Likewise, if a provision in such a 
collective agreement fixes a basic 48- 
hour workweek, and calls for the pay- 
ment of time and one-half overtime 
compensation only after 48 hours are 
worked in any workweek, it will not 
be controlling. Employees employed 
pursuant to the agreement would, 
nevertheless, be entitled to overtime 
compensation at a rate not less than 
one and one-half times the regular 
rate of pay for all hours worked in 
excess of 44 hours in any workweek, in 
accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 7(a). 

“Those provisions, therefore, in a 
collective agreement which set stand- 
ards that do not meet the standards 
set in the Act, will yield to the provi- 
sions of the Act. This does not mean 
that the Act destroys such collective 
agreements. There is nothing in the 
Act itself which purports to relieve an 
employer or his employees of any 
obligations he or they may have as- 
sumed by contract. 

“It must be remembered that the 
Act merely sets certain minimum 
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standards. Thus, collective bargain- 
ing agreements, entered into prior to 
the effective date of the Act, which 
set standards higher than those set in 
the Act; for example, which fix an 
hourly rate of pay in excess of 25 
cents and a basic workweek of 40 
hours with a provision for time and 
one-half overtime compensation for 
all hours worked in excess of 40 hours 
in any workweek, are in no way af- 


fected by the Act. Nothing in the 


Act will relieve the parties of the 
obligations they assumed under such 
a contract. 

“Similarly, while collective agree- 
ments, entered into or to be entered 
into after October 24, 1938, cannot 
fix binding standards lower than those 
set in the Act, nothing in the Act limits 
an agreement to the standards set 
therein or in any way restricts the 
process of collective bargaining to se- 
cure higher standards.” 





NOR PLATO NOR ARISTOTLE 


Plato never dreamed it, 


Nor Aristotle stole 


Through subtle logic to the breath 


That is my soul. 


The heart is hushed with music, 
And love will make it light; 
But the soul is a lone child 


Crying in the night. 


The little sister of the stars, 
Who has dreamed mysteries 
And wakes with a wild hunger 


No beauty can appease. 


Music will not hush her, 


Love leaves her cold; 


I have thought to give her 


The moon to hold. 


Or a drink from the dipper 
Star-lined from sky to sea; 
She will have only fountains 


That spill infinity. 


So I shall have no peace from her 
But petulant tears instead, 
Until on God’s bright bosom 


She lays her head. 


Plato never dreamed it, 


Nor Aristotle guessed 


On what hard ways the finite soul 


Must come to rest. 


Sister M. Tueérése, Sor.D.S., 


Catholic W orld. 








MIDWINTER LAYOFFS 


LESS THAN 


IDWINTER, with its layoffs 
M coming just at the time when 
cold weather has added to 

living costs, is always a time of double 
hardship for wage earners. Normally 
about a million lose their jobs from 
December to January, and in depres- 
sion years, often one and a half to two 
million are thrown out of work. In 
1938, the January layoff was 1,618,- 
000, for business depression added to 
the usual unemployment. This year, 
January layoffs were much less se- 
vere; nearly 500,000 who were laid 


LAST YEAR 


off last year kept their jobs, and the 
total January layoff in 1939 was 1,- 
139,000. This was about the same 
as in the recovery years of 1936 and 
1937: 

After the fall busy season, men and 
women are laid off in factories and 
farms, but the extra work in retail 
stores during the Christmas season 
creates about as many jobs as are 
lost in the producing industries. Al- 
though probably only a few of those 
laid off from factories actually find 
work in retail stores, yet the total 


Unemployment in Cities 





All Trades Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+)or members (+) or 
unem- decrease ounem- decrease ounem-_ decrease Part 
ployed (-—) ployed (-—) ployed (-—) time 
February since _—‘ February since February _ since all 
1939 Jan! 1939 Jan. 1939 Jan. trades 
Me Po cscs steinaisiseeesiie 6 — 3 29 + 9 4 —- 9 16 
| ee ee 18 — 5 32 + 17 14 — 114 3! 
EEE 13 - 1 3o —- 8 9 + 3 13 
ERC nnseassaaavescs 12 — I 26 — 12 9 + Io 20 
or Gae esc einveuas 17 + 1 53 + 1 12 + 1 16 
BE giecic ci ecinsasxserss 19 - 1 44 + 1 12 — 3 18 
reg 13 + 1 44 + 4 7 - I 3o 
soci csiacinds enews 17 — 2 37 —- 9 33 + 2 20 
Er re 10 — 4 29 + 22 7 — 16 19 
EE Per rrr ee 12 - 9 26 — 21 9 + 3 18 
EE ee eae 9 - 9 32 — 18 8 - 7 18 
eee 14 + 2 18 + 7 13 + 1 25 
on See 17 — 14 39 - I 12 — 21 15 
a. ne 14 — 4 37 + (a) 6 — 14 18 
ROW TOME CH. ici cciccce 17 — 21 38 — 8 13 — 25 25 
OR er eee 15 + 4 60 + 17 8 — 8 8 
| errr 14 — 4 42 — 38 11 + 5 22 
PRUMOEIDNIR. 0... ccc ccc cccce 15 — 4 31 —- 7 9 -— 3 14 
NII ns cis scene descend 10 + 2 34 + 6 6 + (a) II 
BON BMCOMIO.......ccvcceses 5 — 19 18 — 26 3 — 3 To) 
San Francisco............... II + 1 II + 7 10 — I 18 
OO ESS eee II + 2 38 + 1 8 + 1 18 
| Ee eer 14 —- 9 30 — 13 10 — 6 16 
NN 3 osc aivlawiareanwaie 6 + 12 30 + 24 2 — 12 6 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 
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number of jobs in the country as a 
whole is about the same in December 
as November. In January, layoff of 
Christmas workers usually causes the 
major increase in unemployment; but 
in depression years factory and build- 
ing layoffs add to job losses in re- 
tail stores. This year and last year, 
Christmas layoffs affected about 600,- 
000; but only 150,00 factory work- 
ers lost their jobs this year, while 
more than 500,000 were dropped 
from factory payrolls in January last 
year. Building lay offs this winter 
have also been considerably less than 
in 1938. 

Clearly, the January record shows 
a sharp contrast between the depres- 
sion January of 1938 and the recov- 
ery January of 1939. Trade union 
reports for February show just as 
striking improvement. While union 
unemployment increased in February 
last year from 16.2 to 16.6 per cent of 
the membership, this year union mem- 
bers started back to work in February 
and unemployment declined from 13.3 
per cent in January to 12.7 per cent in 
February (weighted figures). These 
figures show that unemployment 
among our membership is very much 
less than it was at this time last year 


Record for 
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and that employment is gaining at a 
better pace. 

Business gains however are not 
nearly vigorous enough as yet to make 
much impression on the army of un- 
employed which now numbers 11,- 
523,000 (January). Forecasters who 
were expecting business to start up- 
ward quite rapidly early in 1939 are 
now revising their estimates. War 
scares have delayed business expan- 
sion, and a full fledged upward swing 
is not to be expected before the sec- 
ond quarter. Union members may 
count on more jobs this spring with 
the usual busy season, but no impor- 
tant business expansion which could 
put the unemployed to work in large 
numbers is yet in sight. 

Meanwhile WPA jobs have been 
cut down at just the time when they 
are most needed. On December 31, 
3,081,000 were on WPA rolls. On 
January 28, when more than a mil- 
lion had been added to the unem- 
ployed, WPA workers numbered 2,- 
973,000. Relief rolls have been 
climbing since October. The number 
of cases on relief were: October 1,- 
496,000; November 1,521,000; De- 
cember 1,629,000. 


Ten Years 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 


Total 1928 18 18 «18 16 

All Trades 1929 se tc ©? 
1930 20 22 25 aI 
1931 27 27 «26s 28 
1932 3! 3f 3 ft 
1933 35 34 34 33 
1934 28 26 2 2% 
1935 2% 2 «+22 «2 
1936 22 22 a2: 18 
1937 %s % +s 18 
1938 20 21 21 26 
1939 16 15° 


May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave, 
13 tT =%I g 10 g 10 33 «33 
II 9 9 9 10 I 2 6 12 
20 20 22 22 25 2 22 #23 «O23 
25 25 26 26 26 26 27 30 26 
31 32 34 «6330 «323s 32 3H 32k 
33 3 «31 «(3 «29 «27-8 Qs 3 
24 25 #+%2 2 25 2 25 27 «26 
2: 23 27 #23 #20 #2 #20 «23 ~«33 
17 317 #17 % «2139 «82 «8 lm OCU 
a a a: a, a: a a ee | 
I9 I9 18 17 16 156 16 15* 18 
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Record for Ten Years—Continued 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 

Total 36 39 «©38:«(O32siS tk CdSQ 18 

Building Trades 30 33 «34.0 29-26 stg 16-18 22 
38 43 41 40 37 39 «39 38 
5 52 = =§2 48 50 51 53 
62 63 63 62 64 64 65 
70 JI 72 66 67 66 62 
58 5555 55 57 60 56 
60 61 59 sr i 48 47 
go §2 49 28 27 «625 21 
29 31 29 21 22 22 23 
49 43 44 36 35) =—33 32 
35 34" 


Total 18 16 16 

Metal Trades 8 8 7 
15 118 18 
28 29 «27 
as FF FF 
47 59 49 
35 34 39° 
25 25 24 
7 17 )~6C«@M4W 
sae & | 9 
19 21 24 
22 20% 


Total 
Printing Trades 


5 
5 
5 
10 


18 
22 
19 
15 
13 
10 
II 
13° 


Total Coe 8 

All Other Trades 11 8 
13 13 
17 16 
Ig «18 
21 22 
17 16 
17 3S 
17 17 
II Io 
16 15 
10* 
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TRADE UNION RECORDS? 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


ESTIMATES? 
Gainful 
Yearly Average Workers 
EE eee eee ty ee eer ee 51,191,283 
wince ciasase caren eesaen 51,758,980 
BE iccsanuoreescaaneues ores $2,283,038 
Reis aschscavese ss oeeorecens 52,879,211 
Monthly Average 

1936 

RMN ccs ransenianeweesnces 51,490, 330 
PINE 73 on css sawed oaweneose $1,537,969 
SE ne penkeieseenietsucsen 51,585,756 
rar ence eter rer 51,634, 208 
RE ere or err try rer 51,682, 410 
DD acesose0es oad pease assets 51,731,096 
BU icei sscandpdreeeacGaeieann 51,780,432 
eis cc dca ee aaeienen 51,830,764 
ere er $1,881,952 
na rivunerdsansie sk cee $1,933,521 
EN sc ciox cameo unbaeecenn 51,984,475 
RSE errr ere 52,034,844 
1937 

Ne Bose tiara ata aataleieuseiamue 52,040,012 
EN ic ieiseGinkcour eames ane 52,089, 521 
Sickest waa exebespaien tek §2,138,624 
EE ona pire ernastaacavessns 52,187,456 
__. EEC rer Tr ee ere 52,236,322 
PN GaieG Sasi cicesacacdoasuce™ 52,283,748 
Sous ciclo ne wea tkaaa alee $2,332,552 
NE awa tied euiakeee rena 52,381,996 
IN 55 :o hac ac eae 52,428,196 
ESSE Wrenn tea et 52,474,396 
EN i025 vnokesererceves $2,520, 596 
DUN oc cubcceseescesasens $2,568,344 
1938 

ETE Le EE EET 52,616,784 
SINC so cccedeensnoereiacdcn $2,664,351 
NE bts ae gc bale brake k Sie a §2,711, 868 
ESD Re ene ee re $2,759,865 
Bogs tte enawuetadmes $2,807,217 
ee oa ain aaa kee 52,855,124 
er ener meme n a.” $2,902,850 
crear Sle awis Gamasminien 52,950,284 
MIELE a ca iign giyeicct cman 52,997,881 
ee oc. ickaid eau rion 53,046,156 
EES Ee ee ee oc 53,094,684 
eee ae 53,143,473 
1939 

Reece ae $3,191,932 
DN cab iacckecusencesee, aubeadaees 








Number 
Employed 


4°, 539,049 
42,364,426 
44,024,851 
41,942,945 


40, 538, 209 
40,676, 197 
41,103, 260 
41,815, 233 
42,126, 613 
42,31 I, 760 
42,399, O79 
42, 803, 381 
43,383, 551 
43,757, 161 
43,697, 789 
43,760, 882 


42,799,135 
43,129,498 
43,534,730 
43,874,628 
44,326,941 
44,460, 236 
44,550,066 
44,636,113 
44,915,142 
44,768, 190 
44,041,973 
43,261, 563 


41,691,264 
41,541,449 
41,485,982 
41,695,205 
41,454,955 
41,409,990 
41,628,618 
41, 863, 367 
42,532,426 
42,675,480 
42,579,976 
42,808,188 


41,668,901 


Number 


Unemployed (Weighted) 


10,652,234 
9,394,553 
8,281, 962 
10,936, 265 


10,952,121 
10, 861,772 
10,482,496 
9,818,975 
9,555,797 
91419, 336 
9,381,353 
9,027, 383 
8,498,401 
8,176, 360 
8,286,686 
8,273,962 


9,240, 877 
8,960, 023 
8,603, 894 
8,312, 828 
71909 ,381 
7,823 , 512 
7,782 ,486 
7,745 883 
7,513,054 
7,706, 206 
8,478, 623 
9,306,781 


10,925,520 
II, 122,908 
11,225,886 
11,064,660 
11,400, 169 
11,445,134 
11,274,232 
11,086,917 
10,465,455 
10, 370,676 
10, 514,708 
10, 335,285 


11, $23,031 


Per Cent of Union 
Members 
Unemployed Part 


18.5 
13.3 
10.5 


17.2 


vb 


16. 
15. 
13. 
12 
12. 
II 
II 
II 
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I! 
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13-3 
12.7 


Time 
22 
21 
20 
20 


22 
21 


21 
22 
23 
19 
22 
21 
20 


21 


2! 
2!I 
21 
21 
2! 
19 
20 
20 
19 
19 


20 


19 
19 


1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 
Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. oo 
2 For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 
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Tuts 1s Democracy. COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING IN SCANDINAVIA. By 
Marquis W. Childs. Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. $2.50. Reviewed 
by Marjorie R. Clark. 


This study of labor organization 
and collective bargaining in Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark has special in- 
terest and timeliness, because of pres- 
ent developments in our own labor 
movement, and because, in a way, it 
is a supplement to the report of the 
Commission sent by President Roose- 
velt to study labor conditions in Eng- 
land and Sweden. There is, in this 
country, a rather widespread belief 
that Sweden has made greater prog- 
ress in the establishment of industrial 
democracy through collective bargain- 
ing, and in the adoption of legislation 
for the protection of its working men 
and women, than have other coun- 
tries, and it is of importance to know 
how Swedish unions have solved their 
problems. 

Perhaps because of that belief, it 
is that portion of Mr. Childs’ book 
which deals with Sweden which is 
most interesting and valuable. Mr. 
Childs himself has recognized this by 
emphasizing the situation in Sweden, 
by devoting a relatively large portion 
of the book to that country. 

We cannot too often be told that 
collective bargaining, as a method of 
settling questions which arise between 
workers and employers and as a 
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method of determining wages and 
working conditions, has been accepted 
by employers in other countries as 
desirable and workable; that those 
employers recognize the value of 
strong unions, and make no attempt 
to weaken or destroy workers’ organi- 
zations; that a major function of em- 
ployers’ associations is to carry on 
collective bargaining and to enter into 
agreements with unions on an industry 
wide basis—whether the workers are 
organized in a number of separate 
craft unions or in one industrial union. 
When we contrast this with the polli- 
cies of trade associations and em- 
ployers’ organizations in this country, 
we see at once how far advanced, in- 
deed, the Scandinavian countries are 
in thought and methods. Employers’ 
associations in those countries, Mr. 
Childs points out, may and often do 
fight the demands of labor with all the 
resources at their command. They do 
not fight the attempt of labor to se- 
cure those demands through collective 
bargaining, as employers’ associations 
in this country spend most of their 
energy in doing. Strikes and lockouts 
are no unusual occurrence in the Scan- 
dinavian countries, but they occur be- 
cause the unions and the employers 
fail to agree on the terms of the con- 
tracts to be entered into between the 
two, and not because employers refuse 
to bargain collectively. Perhaps the 
greatest value Mr. Childs’ book will 
have, to labor, will come when it is 
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read by employers and employers’ as- 
sociations. It may go a long way to- 
ward convincing employers and their 
associations that their resistance to 
collective bargaining is both futile and 
unwise. 

This is not to say, however, that 
unions cannot learn from Mr. Childs’ 
study much that will be valuable. 
Unions in Sweden, especially appear 
to have found an answer to some of 
the problems of unions everywhere. 
Swedish unions are now, for example, 
trying to shape a wage policy which 
will cover all groups of workers. In 
the past their policy has been, to a 
large extent, that every union should 
take care of its own members at the 
expense of weaker unions or of unor- 
ganized workers, if that proved ex- 
pedient. Recently the Swedish Fed- 
eration has recognized that this highly 
individualistic policy of the stronger 
unions is harmful to the labor move- 
ment as a whole, and has taken the 
position that wages of the lower paid 
workers must be increased, even at 
the cost of lower wages for many of 
the more highly skilled, highly paid 
workers. Union organization is by 
no means complete in Sweden or in 
the other Scandinavian countries. An 
attempt is being made to extend or- 
ganization and to secure agreements 
which will cover a larger portion of 
the working class. 

One of the principal unorganized 
groups in the Scandinavian countries 
is that made up of agricultural work- 
ers. Organized labor is just begin- 
ning to realize the seriousness of the 
failure of industrial and farm workers 
to get together. In Denmark the 
problem is especially pressing. Farm- 
ers are badly in debt; much of their 
produce was raised for the world mar- 
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ket and that market has been greatly 
reduced, if not lost; farmers in part 
at least blame city workers for their 
plight. They are convinced that 
wages of industrial workers are too 
high. This is the same attitude which 
has for so long been held by organized 
farmers in this country. In Sweden 
the government has prevented so se- 
rious a farm problem as has arisen in 
Denmark by the establishment of a 
farmer-labor coalition in the govern- 
ment, by paying export subsidies on 
agricultural products, and by under- 
taking to distribute some of its farm 
surplus to its own people. Sweden 
two years ago passed a law guaran- 
teeing the right to bargain collectively 
to all labor, but designed especially to 
encourage the organization of agri- 
cultural workers. 

It is surprising to learn that, al- 
though labor governments are in 
power in the three Scandinavian coun- 
tries, there is considerable middle class 
opposition to labor organization. 
Swedish unions, in particular, are fully 
aware of the fact that public support 
is necessary and the Swedish Federa- 
tion makes a special effort to secure 
the good will of the intellectuals, as a 
means of influencing public opinion in 
its favor. 

Mr. Childs’ discussion of the rela- 
tionship between organized labor and 
the cooperatives is one which should 
be widely read. While the Swedish 
experience will certainly not discour- 
age those persons who endorse co- 
operatives as the way out of our diffi- 
culties, it will make them conscious of 
the many conflicts which must be ad- 
justed before unions and cooperatives 
can work together in complete har- 
mony. 
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Justice HOLMES AND THE SUPREME 
Court. By Felix Frankfurter. 
Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1938. Pp. 138. 
($1.50.) Reviewed by Herbert 
Maynard Diamond, Lehigh Uni- 


versity. 


This volume comprises a series of 
lectures delivered by Professor Frank- 
furter at Harvard before lay audi- 
ences; hence his illuminating presenta- 
tion will hold no terror for the aver- 
age reader. Mr. Frankfurter with 
his usual lucidity herein turns his 
knowledge of the evolution of our 
constitutional system to the considera- 
tion of a most remarkable figure in 
that evolution. 

To those of us who are concerned 
with essential democracy and who 
likewise have perceived over this dec- 
ade a rise of social consciousness, 
which, whatever may be the difficulties 
yet to be overcome in the way of prac- 
tical administration, encourages our 
faith in the preservation of such de- 
mocracy, Justice Holmes is revealed 
by Mr. Frankfurter as the veritable 
torch-bearer of an epoch, who showed 
us the path ahead. 

Mr. Justice Oliver Holmes was 
called to the Supreme Court late in 
1902, he resigned on January 12th, 
1932. During those thirty years in 
which contemporary society was hewn 
from the background of a. pre-emi- 
nently agricultural tradition into the 
overwhelming industrialism of our 
day, Justice Holmes was in the posi- 
tion of not only of a detached ob- 
server, but also that of a privileged 
participant. For, as Mr. Frankfurter 
declares, “law is one of the shaping 
forces of society. The Supreme Court 
gives direction to economic forces, 


especially to the pace and range of 
their incidence”. Justice Holmes as- 
sumed an extraordinary role; for 
what was so small a voice of dissent 
at first has risen amid the turmoil of 
a great depression to a mighty cres- 
cendo of national afirmation. No one 
who recalls the Lochner, the Adair, 
the Adkins, and the Child Labor cases 
should fail to read the Holmes dis- 
sents. And then estimate current 
events! 

As careful a student as we know 
Professor Frankfurter to be asserts 
that “Economists and historians are 
now largely agreed that the resistance 
to a natural and responsible trade 
unionism has been one of the most 
disturbing factors in our economy” 
and that had the views of Justice 
Holmes thirty years ago prevailed the 
Constitution would not have been 
used as an obstruction to the develop- 
ment of a healthy trade unionism. 
Clearly, then, we perceive the outlines 
of Holmes prophetic intellect. His 
classic dissenting opinions in those 
cases in which the majority of the court 
made a fetish of property have incal- 
culable meaning in the light of a nobler 
conception of constitutional democ- 
racy. To him the Constitution was no 
inflexible charter of abstract rights but 
a living instrument of social justice. 

Professor Frankfurter states that 
“some manifestations of the human 
spirit seemed to Mr. Justice Holmes 
so precious that in specific instances 
he found no justification for legisla- 
tive restrictions”. Hence, his fight 
for freedom of utterance stands as 
another great landmark in our consti- 
tutional history. ‘Not indeed until 
after his death did the powerful seeds 
of his dissent bear fruit in the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court’’. 
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Justice Holmes’ breadth of vision 
is illustrated also in his recognition 
for the need of an interpretation of 
the Constitution sufficiently elastic to 
permit the rise of a federal authority 
adequate to cope with the problems 
and complexities of a national eco- 
nomic life. But he was still jealous in 
his guardianship of the rights of local 
groups to manage their own affairs 
free from the arbitrary federal inter- 
ference. He was no doctrinaire! In 
this brief work Professor Frankfurter 
has drawn for us something more than 
the portrait of a liberal. Rather he 
has delineated a seer. 


AMERICAN LaBor. By Herbert Har- 
ris. Yale University Press. New 
Haven. 1939. Pp. vi+ 459. 
Price $3.75. Reviewed by Dr. 
Mollie Ray Carroll. 


The first two chapters of this book 
give many interesting episodes in the 
history of the American labor move- 
ment, through the Knights of Labor 
and to the organization of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The epi- 
sodes are related to their general his- 
torical setting; but there is no sense 
of the sweep of the thing—as in Com- 
mons, Hoxie, Beard or Perlman— 
nothing but incidents—dug, for the 
most part, out of the Commons ten 
volume series—valuable only as sup- 
plementary reading to the person who 
wants the sidelights on American 
labor. 

Following this material, one chap- 
ter is devoted to each of the follow- 
ing: the United Mine Workers; the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners; the American News- 
paper Guild; the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers’ Union; the 


Railway Brotherhoods; the United 
Automobile Workers; the Textile 
Workers’ Organizing Committee, in- 
cluding a brief story of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers; and a Con- 
clusion summing up briefly the entire 
history of the American Federation 
of Labor, the Committee for (or Con- 
gress of) Industrial Organization, 
Carl Marx, the N.R.A., and the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. These indi- 
vidual union sketches are thin and dis- 
appointing compared with the Perl- 
man and Taft studies in the final vol- 
ume of the Commons’ and Associates’ 
four volume series. The sketches are 
episodic, as in the historical part of 
the book; they are also emotional— 
totally uncritical of certain unions and 
totally unsympathetic toward others. 
The attempt to interpret the history 
of these unions in the light of present 
conditions and sympathies results in 
chronological confusion, without any 
sense of development. 

The sympathies of the author, as 
might be gathered from the chapter 
headings, are C.I.O. The American 
Federation of Labor is characterized 
by such statements as, “in unionizing 
the unskilled, however, the Federa- 
tion has never been notably successful. 
The aristocrats of skill had little fel- 
low feeling for the lower paid groups” 
—disregarding the fact that theC.1.0. 
is a secession movement, comprising 
unions which formerly belonged to or 
had their origin in the work of the 
A. F. of L. The result of such ex- 
treme statements is to discount valid 
criticisms. 

One is entitled to honest biases, and 
they can usually be easily recognized; 
but the book also contains a number 
of errors and misstatements. Of mi- 
nor significance, but indicative of the 
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flights of fancy, are the statements 
that John Lewis’ hair, before it turned 
iron-grey, was “black”— instead of 
auburn; and that he was “Field and 
Legislative Representative of the A. 
F. of L.”’, when there was never such 
an office in the organization. He was 
a national organizer. 

The account of the carpenters’ 
union is weakened by confusing the 
Brindell case with the organization. 
Daniel De Leon is rather too glori- 
fied in the few lines given to him. The 
story of William Z. Foster and the 
I.L.G.W.U. glosses over the facts and 
calls Foster, “perhaps the most gifted 
organizer, per se,in the United States” 
—an evaluation at least open to de- 
bate. The account of the United 


Automobile Workers is sentimental 
and superficial. There is no mention 
of the important spade-work of Wil- 
liam Collins in organizing this union. 


There is no intimation that the na- 
tional charter was withheld by the A. 
F. of L. to give the union more time 
to learn self-discipline and to throw 
up adequate leaders—a precaution 
amply justified by the union’s subse- 
quent history. The story of the T.W. 
O.C. would have been strengthened 
for the student of unionism if, in addi- 
tion to an account of organizing ac- 
tivities under this new set-up and by 
the I.W.W., there had been a sympa- 
thetic record of the other efforts, over 
the years, to organize these workers, 
with evaluation of their results. The 
A. F. of L. is judged adversely for its 
disavowal of socialism and its “doc- 
trine of more pay, fewer hours, better 
working conditions.” 

There is need for histories and an- 
alyses of the labor movement in the 
terms of present-day thinking. But 
there is great need that these be pre- 
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sented with accuracy, fairness, and the 
perspective that comes from thorough 
knowledge and understanding. Yet 
the jacket on this book from the Yale 
University Press calls it, ‘perhaps the 
most complete and authoritative his. 
tory of American labor.” 


THE ENGLISH CoopPERATIVEsS. EI. 
liott, Sydney R. Yale University 
Press, 1937. 212 pages. $3.00, 
Reviewed by Val R. Lorwin. 


Consumer cooperative literature is 
usually evangelical; sometimes it is 
factual too. Only rarely does it man- 
age to combine the idealism with the 
facts of consumer cooperation and 
both with a realistic appraisal of the 
movement. Mr. Elliott gives us a 
good dose of the statistics, along with 
the crusader’s zeal; but he is largely 
uncritical of the English cooperatives 
in action. Nevertheless it is the criti- 
cal and comparative sense which is 
most needed by cooperators nowa- 
days. 

The movement which proudly 
traces its lineage back to the 28 poor 
weavers who started the little Roch- 
dale store in 1844 has grown; it has 
arrived at a trading success which 
those weavers would have regarded 
as colossal and incredible. Yet in Eng- 
land (to remain within the bounds of 
Mr. Elliott’s volume) the total influ- 
ence of the cooperative movement— 
upon the standard of living of the 
workers, upon the political life of the 
nation, upon its foreign policy—has 
not been profound. So slight, in fact, 
has it been that you could readily 
imagine the same low standard of liv- 
ing (half of the people undernour- 
ished), the same Tory government, 
the same inexplicable and undemo- 
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cratic foreign policy, even if there 
were not 12,000 cooperative stores 
in England. 

This is not to ignore the achieve- 
ments of the movement. But since 
the English coops have attained such 
astronomical figures of membership 
(8 million members) and trade (well 
over a billion dollars last year), the 
time is ripe for some heart-searching, 
as to ends and means. 


Mr. Elliott’s is the best brief his- 
tory and description of English co- 
operatives. But, despite its consistent 
sympathy with the trade union move- 
ment, it places too much emphasis on 
cooperation as a_ solution-in-itself. 
And it fails to ask the questions which 
are provoked by the spectacle of 
“the world’s biggest Big Business” 
doing so little fundamentally to alter 
the complexion of English life and 
politics. 





HOW FIRMLY WE HAVE STOOD 


Coldly, by day, we'll quick-step by the bench 
And leave no brightening penny to the blind. 
By friendly candlelight we'll clamp the wrench 
Of biting words around some tender mind. 
With moonrise, we shall wander down and down 
Into the rankest groves of outlawed lust. 
We'll sell our birthright for a cheap renown 
And sink our plans in sleep until they rust. 
Deep in the night, our blackened souls will waken 
Alone, with the knocking of a guilty heart; 
And full of hope, though weak and shamed and shaken, 
We'll swear, next time, to choose the better part-— 
Mindless awhile, how firmly we have stood 
In doing evil and resolving good. 


—HELtEN F. KEeitTu. 











ALABAMA 


Mobile.—Carpenters have secured 
new wage rate of $1.00 per hour with 
40-hour week. Laborers have new 
agreement with base pay ranging from 
40 to 65 cents per hour. Local of 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
recently organized and charter has 
been received for Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs Local Union No. g91. 
Seafarers International Union con- 
ducting active and militant campaign 
and making real progress. Organiz- 
ing work of Teamsters and Chauffeurs 
bringing fine response and Laborers 
Union is making splendid progress. 
Structural Iron Workers and Building 
trades generally active and increasing 
their membership. Central Labor 
Council is interested in proposed legis- 
lation and is opposing abolishment of 
State Department of Labor. There 
are no industries here which employ 
children. We are trying to check up 
on violations of wage and hour law. 
Chief complaints come from workers 
who prior to the Wage and Hour law 
worked more than 8 hours. Wages 
were drastically reduced in a number 
of instances when hours were reduced, 
making it a serious matter for workers 





* Data in this section are from organizers’ re- 
ports for January. 
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with families. Delays are frequent in 
payment of unemployment benefits. 
Slowness of investigations and failure 
to receive checks from state headquar- 
ters seem principal reasons for delay. 
—CHARLES H. FRANCK. 


ARKANSAS 


Helena.—Organizing activities are 
slowed up a bit at this time. Steel 
mills are working short time. Unions 
that are here are holding members in 
line and we hope in coming months to 
increase membership of all locals. 
Agreements we have with employers 
do not expire until late in the year. 
As we have no central body here the 
writer visits various union meetings 
and homes, and radio is also used to 
keep members informed. As most 
mills and industries are on short time 
there is little opportunity for violation 
of hours standards. Only one instance 
of violation of Labor Standards Act 
has come to my attention—that of a 
storekeeper—and this has been taken 
care of. Arkansas began payment of 
unemployment benefits on January I. 
We have a fine set-up and look for 
little trouble in administration. There 
is need, however, of educational work 
among workers on this law.—J. H. 
GORE. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles.—New local of Flour, 
Feed, Grain and Cereal Workers No. 
21830 has been chartered and agree- 
ment secured with employers. Efforts 
are being made also to organize re- 
frigerator fitters, and auto salesmen. 
Central Labor Union is active in try- 
ing to secure repeal of City Anti- 
Picketing ordinance. As yet have no 
definite information on violations of 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Also have 
no information as to operation of un- 
employment compensation law other 
than that the State Board is making 
some adjustments.—C. J. HyAns. 

San Pedro.—Organization work is 
slow at this time. Building trades 
have renewed 1938 agreement with 
General Contractors. As the Central 
Body has just seated new officers, and 
new committees appointed, no definite 
program is under way as yet. There 
are no children employed by industries 
in this section and hence no violations 
of child labor provisions of Fair 
Labor Standards Act.—GeEorcE J. 
MADER. 

San Pedro.—Retail Clerks nego- 
tiating with vegetable markets and 
prospects seem favorable for an agree- 
ment. Organizing work is continuous. 
We are watchful of violations of the 
child labor provisions of Fair Labor 
Standards Act.—E. P. BUTLER. 


CANADA 


Windsor, Ont.—First charter has 
been issued to cleaners and dyers in 
Ontario by International Association 
of Cleaning and Dye House Workers. 
Organization work is progressing 
with the waiters and bartenders. 
Have signed agreements with 8 hotels. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 
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International Union has organizer 
here to take charge of campaign. 
Three breweries have also organized 
in this district and signed agreements 
with the Brewery and Soft Drink 
Workers International Union. The 
breweries are British American, 
Walkerville and Hofer Brewery at 
LaSalle.—O. KircHIne. 

Quebec.—Three local unions have 
recently signed agreement with Que- 
bec Power Company—Local 662 of 
Carmen, with few improvements; Lo- 
cal B-1106 of Electricians (line men) 
have new agreement with increase in 
salary for certain men; and Local 123 
of Trackmen for same company on 
street railway have new agreement 
with some improvements on condition 
of work and call after the regular 
working hours. Taxi Drivers of Que- 
bec Cartage Company were organized 
but an active campaign by the sub- 
oficers of the company resulted in 
a company union. A small group 
requested me to continue my work 
with the organization and in a few 
months I hope to have 50 per cent of 
the employees back in the organiza- 
tion. About 45 men are employed by 
this particular company. Have or- 
ganized a group of fertilizer workers 
under Federal Charter No. 21869. 
Because of organization plant was 
closed a week ago, about 35 men were 
formerly employed and 32 were mem- 
bers of our Local 21869.—JOsEPH 
MATTE. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Springs.—Aggressive 
work is being carried on among the 
common laborers and plans are being 
completed for drive among retail 
clerks. Existing unions are broaden- 




















ing their activities and increasing their 
membership. A major state project 
is being held up by court injunction in 
our behalf, pending determination of 
what are the prevailing wages. No 
new unions organized. Truck drivers 
are negotiating new wage agreement. 
Culinary crafts and Building Service 
employes are also negotiating agree- 
ment. Federated Trades Council is 
planning reorganization of the union 
label league and preparing for an in- 
tensive organization drive. Have 
found violations of Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act in women’s 8-hour law and 
also violations of state truck act re- 
lating to payment of wages in goods. 
Both violations investigated and 
abuses corrected. First benefits under 
Unemployment Compensation Act be- 
come payable Jan. 20, 1939. Local 
employment office cooperating thor- 
oughly with organized labor in matter 
of placements.—Lovu!s ZIMAN. 

Denver.—My organizing work has 
been centered chiefly around the 
bakers and in the effort to increase the 
membership of Local No. 26. We 
just began payment of unemployment 
benefits this week and hence I have no 
information as yet on operation of 
law.—E. P. FirzGERALD. 


FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—Arrangements are be- 
ing made to begin organization work 
among hotel and restaurant workers, 
plumbers, clerks and truck drivers. 
Everything possible is being done to 
have the city pay union scale on WPA 
work, Also doing all we can to assist 
new locals. So far I have heard of no 
violations of Fair Labor Standards 
Act and have had no complaint as to 
unemployment benefits. —F RANK 
WALKER. 
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GEORGIA 


Macon.—Getting charter revived 
for Letter Carriers and still working 
on Building and Construction Trades 
Council. New union of Butcher 
Workmen, No. 226, recently char- 
tered. Retail Clerks No. 341 also re- 
cently chartered. Agreement signed 
with Bibb Theatre. Building was re- 
modeled by union men in spite of 
lower bids from nonunion contractors, 
Central Body has appointed commit- 
tee to work for affiliation of locals not 
yet in the Central Body and to this 
end a get-together meeting is under 
way for next month. Unemployment 
benefits became payable on January 
26th of this year. Public meetings 
and other publicity have helped to- 
ward better understanding of the law 
and as misunderstandings are cleared 
up applications are coming in more 
steadily. No violations of Fair Labor 
Standards Act.—RoBert W. HILL. 


IDAHO 


Lewiston.—Prospects look good 
for signing blanket agreement with 
Merchants Association for the service 
crafts. We have had much opposition 
but have put up a good fight and there 
are now possibilities of building up a 
great movement here. Organizing 
work is under way with machinists, 
lumber workers, culinary workers, 
general laborers. Central Labor 
Union is to make test case of anti- 
picketing ordinance that was passed 
here about a year ago. We have not 
met with any difficulties as regards un- 
employment benefits. Benefits are 
paid promptly and we have been get- 
ting good service when the claim is 
properly made. Workers in Potlatch 
Forests, Inc., are organizing. Mark 
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Means Seed Company and Washing- 
ton Water Power Company unorgan- 
ized. Washington-Idaho Lime Prod- 
ucts Company organized and have 
closed shop agreement with union. 
Central Labor Union has Wages and 
Hours Committee and is urging all 
locals to appoint committees. The 
writer advises workers on unemploy- 
ment compensation.—M. S. TAYLor. 

Twin Falls—We are trying to 
maintain present membership of 
unions and are having dutch lunches 
and speakers from State Federation 
of Labor and outside vice-presidents 
to address workers. Efforts are being 
made to organize newspaper office and 
business workers. Typographical and 
Pressmen Unions were able to get 
verbal understanding whereby wages 
were increased and hours reduced 
and there is also some action con- 
templated for new agreements. Cen- 
tral Body is trying to secure affilia- 
tion of various unions. Building and 
construction is practically at a stand- 
still. Plasterers and other building 
craftsmen are lying around idle now, 
but there undoubtedly will be a revival 
of building in the Spring. ' As to viola- 
tion of Fair Labor Standards Act, one 
hears of grievances here and there, 
but no complaints are filed. Unem- 
ployment benefits are paid within 
fairly reasonable time. We have been 
trying to get a State Code for plumb- 
ing and another for electrical wiring. 
Two bills are to be presented this ses- 
sion. The State Federation is also 
working for an enabling act.—H. H. 
FREEDHEIM. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora.—Workers in Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Company organized 
under the Machinists. Central Labor 
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Union is planning organizing cam- 
paign. Unemployment benefit pay- 
ments do not begin until July 1, 1939. 
—S. R. NICHOLSON. 

Blue Island.—Organizing work is 
going on among waiters and wait- 
resses, bartenders, plumbers and retail 
clerks. Central Labor Union is mak- 
ing effort to get all locals affiliated. 
Two yards of the Illinois Brick Com- 
pany are organized; one yard of Lut- 
hill Brick Company organized; one 
plant of Illinois Cooperage not organ- 
ized; one plant Nepsio Steel Company 
unorganized; American Wire and 
Screen Company unorganized. Em- 
ployment increasing among cereal 
workers. Central Labor Union has 
not appointed wages and hours com- 
mittee, but Education Committee has 
been handling matter. 44-hour stand- 
ard in brick industry cuts the hours of 
the poorest paid.—FRED KRECH. 

Collinsville.-—N ew local of theatre 
employees organized (B. 93) and in- 
cludes ushers, ticket sellers and takers. 
No violations of hours or wage stand- 
ards under Fair Labor Standards Act 
reported.— JOHN BECKMAN. 

Danville.-—The Vermillion County 
Building and Construction Council, of 
which I happen to be secretary, has 
just completed negotiations and signed 
our 1939 contract with some fifty con- 
tractors. All unions through the Cen- 
tral Body have agreed to do their 
share on picket jobs or share expenses. 
No violations of hours and wage 
standards under Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act have been reported to me. 
Bartenders have new agreement, just 
signed, carrying clause protecting 
building trades on and in tavern prem- 
ises. Unemployment Compensation 
law not in effect until July 1, 1939.— 
WILLIAM L. Watson. 
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Harrisburg.—New local of Team- 
sters organized in Gallatin County. 
Efforts being made to organize bak- 
eries in Harrisburg and vicinity. New 
union agreements with Thompson 
Construction Company and Glen 
Rutherford Contracting Company, 
both of Harrisburg, and Hartman 
Construction Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., and Western Waterproofing 
Company of St. Louis. Violations of 
wage and hour standards under Fair 
Labor Standards Act have been han- 
dled by representative of State De- 
partment of Labor.—GEorGE JACK. 

Macomb.—Assisted in securing 
charter for employees of Western IIli- 
nois State Teachers College and in- 
stalled their charter from Building 
Service Employes Int. Union (Local 
No. 147). Have helped in drawing 
up contract for this local which will be 
presented to employer in few days. 
Drive is on to organize all unorgan- 
ized crafts in this vicinity. Am assist- 
ing Federal Labor Union No. 21284 
and Federal Labor Union No. 21787. 
Both unions have cases before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. No 
violations of wage and hours stand- 
ards under Fair Labor Relations Act 
have come to my attention —DoNALD 
KREIDER. 

Herrin.—We are 100 percent or- 
ganized and all unions are affiliated 
with A. F. of L. Marlow Theatre 
Company is putting up a $100,000 
building and using all union labor. No 
violations of Fair Labor Standards 
Act todate. Relief is adequate. Lake 
project employs 2,000 men. All proj- 
ects pay prevailing scale-—W. A. 
PACE. 

Springfield—New unions organ- 
ized are: Teachers Federation, City 
and County Employees, Flour and 


Mill Workers, milk wagon drivers, 
terrazzo workers. Typographical 
Union No. 177 has secured a very 
satisfactory agreement. Central Body 
is preparing for State Federation of 
Labor convention and expect attend- 
ance of 1500 delegates. Violations 
under Fair Labor Standards Act are 
being handled satisfactorily by State 
Department of Labor. Unemploy- 
ment benefits are promptly paid.—R. 
E. WoopMANSEE. 

Mt. Vernon.—Boilermakers have 
renewed their contract with wage in- 
creases and adjustments. Amount of 
work coming in gives promise of a 
busy year—car builders will be busy 
in a week or so and moulders are in 
good shape—other trades are coming 
along well.—RALPH GROVES. 

Waukegan.—Hotel and Restav- 
rant Local No. 125 making headway 
in organization work here. Milk 
Wagon and Dairy Workers Local 
No. 301 have just about all of the 
dairies lined up. Central Body is con- 
centrating on organization of new 
unions and on education of organized 
and unorganized workers as to what 
trade unionism means—this includes 
the union label also. No violations 
of wage and hours standards under 
Fair Labor Standards Act reported. 
—GEORGE NORDSTROM. 


INDIANA 


Anderson.—Efforts are being made 
to organize upholsterers. Central 
Body has under consideration erec- 
tion of labor temple-—CHARLEs M. 
HALL. 

Kokomo.—No violations of Fair 
Labor Standards Act reported. Some 
factories, however, have reduced the 
work week by one day, and this, of 
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course, lowers income of workers. 
Am trying to organize furnace work- 
ers, also garage men. Central Body 
is making every effort to have local 
unions affiliate and plans are under 
way for erection of labor temple. 
Education Committee in Central Body 
is advising workers as to unemploy- 
ment compensation—speakers and dis- 
cussion. There is not much change in 
business activity—Continental Steel 
going along about same; Delco Radio 
neither increasing or decreasing force; 
Chrysler—just holding even; Kings- 
ton Products normal for this time of 
year—about 50 per cent production. 
Central Body has not yet appointed 
Wages and Hours Committee to help 
enforce Federal Act.—H. E. VIn- 
CENT. 

Marion.—We have a committee to 
check on violations of Fair Labor 
Standards Act but no violations have 
yet been reported. Not much organi- 
zation work going on at this time— 
employment too uncertain and work- 
ers employed only part time. Local 
No. 21189 Electrical Workers has 
new agreement coming up soon.— 
ALVIN BARRETT. 


IOWA 


Burlington.—Bartenders have ap- 
plied for charter. Expect to organize 
broom workers in near future. Truck 
Drivers have received $3 to $8 per 
week increase over the road and have 
closed contract with 60-hour week; 
city drivers have a 54-hour week with 
a gain from 35 cents to 46%4 cents, 
with 60 cents per hour overtime. 
Regular men guaranteed $25 per 
week. Things are moving along as 
well as could be expected at this sea- 
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son. Construction work slowed down 
but look for pickup in future. Unor- 
ganized workers are working long 
hours with low pay in two of the 
plants here. Central Body has just 
elected new officers.—J. O. JONEs. 

Cedar Rapids.—Cooks, Waiters 
and Bartenders Local Union and 
Meat Cutters are having membership 
drives and results have been good. 
Several new agreements signed. Cen- 
tral Labor Union is assisting all new 
unions and a general membership 
drive ison. Violations of Fair Labor 
Standards Act are being checked. 
Unemployment benefits seem to be 
promptly paid—CLtype H. Wuire. 

Des Moines.—Organizing team- 
sters throughout the State of Iowa, 
also warehouse employees, bread 
salesmen, milk drivers and laundry 
employees. New unions organized: 
refrigeration men; yellow cab drivers; 
package delivery; furniture; ice 
cream, motor freight throughout 
eleven states area—Colorado, Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Kansas, Montana. Most all 
of these contracts provide for in- 
creases in wages, vacations and better 
working conditions. Some confusion 
as to rulings have made it difficult to 
check upon wage and hour violations 
—and companies themselves seem un- 
certain as to whether or not rulings 
apply to them.—JAMEs W. SOuUTTER. 

Washington.—New local of paint- 
ers organized. Massman Construc- 
tion Company recently signed agree- 
ment with Carpenters for Under Pass 
work. Unemployment benefits are 
promptly paid.—JAMES ALBERT 
SIMPSON. 
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KANSAS . 


Coffeyville—Central Body has or- 
ganizing committee—one member 
from each organization. At present 
trying to organize employees of 
Morse-Lowry Flour Mills Company 
and the Nutrena Mills, Inc—GEORGE 
O. McManus. 

Hutchinson.—Local Union No. 
350, International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers, recently drafted agree- 
ment which has approval of their In- 
ternational Union, and it appears they 
will be successful in their negotiations 
with the Central Fibre Products Com- 
pany, Inc. Trying to organize em- 
ployees of Western Foods Products 
Company. Local 304, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
has negotiated contract with the Kan- 
sas Power and Light Company. Bak- 
ery and Confectionery Workers are 
making rapid progress and have three 
signed contracts with local concerns. 
Building trades have been busy on a 
number of local projects as well as on 
jobs in neighboring towns. There 
have been no major labor disputes 
during the past year here. Local 
Building and Construction Trades 
Council expects to press organization 
activities during this year. One picket 
job was settled satisfactorily. Central 
body experts to move into newer and 
better quarters. Labor Review and 
Mutual Press, both union shops, have 
recently moved into more modern 
quarters. As to Fair Labor Standards 
Act, there are scattered cases of fail- 
ure to pay overtime rates and also 
occasional reports of employers re- 
ducing wage rates to minimum estab- 
lished under law.—J. E. GOODBRAKE. 

Salina.—Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters have launched campaign to bring 


in poultry workers. Barbers are work- 
ing to bring in the few shops which 
still remain out. Typographical Union 
has signed contract with new news- 
paper. Central Labor Union is trying 
to bring in few building trades locals 
and railroad shop crafts not now af- 
filiated. Machinists have signed con- 
tracts with Santa Fe Bus Terminal. 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters have 
signed new agreements with Lee’s 
Wholesale Grocery and Butzer Pack- 
ing Plant, both with 5 cents increase 
and closed shop. Bricklayers have 
agreement with Busboom and Rauh 
Construction Company, formerly a 
non-union concern. Central Labor 
Union is assisting various local unions 
and helping to strengthen building 
trades which are weak at present. A 
monthly bulletin is being considered 
which will inform membership of 
unions of activities of A. F. of L. and 
also inform workers as to union estab- 
lishments. Central Body has ap- 
pointed committee on education. This 
State began payment of unemployment 
benefits on January 1, 1939. Only 
about half as many claims have been 
filed as were anticipated by the Divi- 
sion of Labor and Industry.—A. V. 
LUNDGREN. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville-—A special committee 
acting under direction of Organizer 
J. T. Woodward and Central Labor 
Union is calling on every local union 
requesting cooperation in organizing 
local unions, building up unions now in 
existence, and urging workers to de- 
mand union label. Broom Makers 
Union recently organized made up of 
employees of May Rose Broom Com- 
pany. Several new agreements have 
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been negotiated—outstanding is 
agreement secured by Machinists 
which calls for a 7 hour day, time and 
one-half for overtime; double time 
for Saturday afternoon and Sunday. 
These machinists are employees of 
The General Machine Company.— 
Harry F, Petty. 


LOUISIANA 


Bastrop.—Efforts being made to 
organize workers in paper industries, 
natural gas—also colored workers in 
paper mills. New union of Pulp and 
Paper Wood Haulers No. 21860 
chartered. Application applied for 
same industry at Crosseto, Ark. New 
union agreements between Machinists 
Local No. 1431 and Ford Motor 
Company at Bastrop, Louisiana; also 
between Chevrolet Motor Company 
and Machinists Union, No. 1431. 
Central Body is working to build up 
membership of existing unions and 
carrying on drive to organize new 
unions. Central Body is also aiding 
in enforcement of all labor laws. Chief 
reasons for delay in payment of un- 
employment compensation benefits 
seem to be due to changes in law and 
failure of workers to make proper 
application. Violations of Wage and 
Hour Law chiefly in wood industry 
and natural gas.—A. A. JEANE. 

Shreveport.—Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council is having dif- 
ficulty in getting eligible organizations 
to affiliate and more complete cooper- 
ation is needed. As to operation of 
Fair Labor Standards Act, employees 
of one automobile concern operating 
under agreement with the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, prior 
to the Act were working on a weekly 
wage basis and 48-hour week. Upon 


the reduction to 44 hours this concern 
reduced wages in proportion. A move 
has been made, however, by this group 
of workers that will eliminate this 
feature in the new agreement. Some 
discrimination is showing up in pay- 
ment of unemployment benefits due to 
new regulation on reports by employ- 
ers. New severance reports contain 
questions relative to reason for em- 
ployees leaving services which of 
course do not check with the reasons 
the employers give for discharging 
workers. The previous forms used 
did not contain such questions as now 
appear on severance report forms. 
Trying to negotiate agreement for 
employees of largest wholesale prod- 
uce concern in North Louisiana, also 
for Truck Drivers whom I organized 
into the Truck Drivers Local here 
some few weeks ago.—W. H. WINKo. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Brockton.—Reorganizing the Culli- 
nary Workers and Bartenders and 
making splendid progress. Also mak- 
ing plans to organize retail clerks. 
Central Body plans to have regional 
conference on March 12; also plans to 
start an intensive organization drive 
to organize workers in all crafts. As 
far as I know, unemployment benefits 
are paid promptly.—EvuGENE J. 
CICONE. 

Middleboro.—This town is anti- 
union and all organizing work meets 
with strong opposition. We are hop- 
ing for a pick-up in the building trades 
in the summer. Have heard no com- 
plaints from workers regarding pay- 
ment of unemployment compensation. 
—WILL ANDERSON. 

South Hadley Falls.—Hatters, 
millinery, textiles, paper makers, pulp 
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and sulphite, cooks and waiters—all 
have organization drives on and re- 
port progress. According to press 
reports international representative 
of Hatters’ and Millinery Workers 
Union has filed charges against cer- 
tain millinery manufacturers with the 
Wages and Hours Division of the 
Department of Labor for violation of 
Wages and Hours bill—MIcHAEL 
J. McLain. 


MICHIGAN 


Kalamazoo.—Central Body is try- 
ing to impress upon union men neces- 
sity of attending social classes at the 
school here, particularly for instruc- 
tion on unemployment compensation 
and other labor laws that are up be- 
fore the Governor. We have two new 
unions under way—one, employees of 
Kozy Coach Company and the other 
a common laborers union in the city 
of Paw Paw. We have a live Unem- 
ployment Compensation Board here 
and unemployment benefits are paid 
promptly.—GerorGE HEATH. 

Menominee.—A new union agree- 
ment has been negotiated with a new 
theatre that will open shortly. An- 
other agreement has been practically 
reached between the Glove Workers 
and their employer calling for closed 
shop—other points have been agreed 
upon. Many unions are holding off 
until business picks up. Application 
has been sent in for fire fighters who 
were organized 100 per cent. Drive 
is also under way to organize the 
building trades. Central body has 
special committee to check up on vio- 
lations under Fair Labor Standards 
Act. To my knowledge unemploy- 
ment benefits are paid promptly. 
Much time has been spent on increas- 
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ing strength of common laborers and 
retail clerks who have recently been 
organized.—J AMES A. DEsPINs, 


MINNESOTA 


Brainerd.—Efforts are being made 
to organize plumbers and steamfitters. 
Retail clerks have signed new agree- 
ment. Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize building trades council for this 
district. WPA and PWA have few 
big projects under way, but aside from 
these, things are pretty quiet here.— 
Guy O. Bacon. 

International Falls.—Efforts being 
made to organize timber workers. No 
violations of wage and hour law have 
come to my attention. Carpenters 
Local Union No. 2776 recently affili- 
ated with Central Body.—W. E. 
READMAN. 


MISSISSIPPI 


McComb.—Central Labor Union’s 
organizing committee is preparing to 
reorganize building trades. McComb 
is taking advantage of the slum clear- 
ance program being put on by the Fed- 
eral Housing Authority and we want 
every available craftsman in the union. 
Local No. 114, United Garment 
Workers, is now negotiating new 
agreement with Van Dyke Knitting 
Mills. Federal Labor Union No. 
20675 has just renewed agreement 
with Berthadale Mills, makers of fine 
upholstering and tapestries. J. W. 
Sanders Cotton Mills in this State 
have reduced most higher brackets 
down to the minimum. Garment fac- 
tories in Columbia are allegedly vio- 
lating wage provisions through the 
Bedeaux system. From my observa- 
tions, unemployment benefits are 
promptly paid in most cases.—J. C. 
BULLOCK. 
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® EVERY month we receive letters 


from men and women who have used 
our service. They tell us many things 
—mostly nice things. Often they 
speak of the courtesy or helpfulness 
of someone in our organization. 


® SUCH letters make us feel that our 


efforts of years ago—efforts which 
we have tried to maintain every day 
since— have really been worthwhile. 


® CONSTANTLY pioneering in serv- 


ice and mechanical improvements— 
since the days when we instituted 
America’s first railroad—we are to- 
day still not satisfied to rest on our 
oars. Always we are looking ahead 
and consistently striving for a better 
way of doing things, for the greater 
comfort and convenience of those 
who ride with us and those who 
ship their freight over our lines. 


Baltimore « Ohio 
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MISSOURI 


Moberly.—Trying to organize bak- 
ers, bartenders, waiters, beauticians. 
Butchers have been reorganized and 
new union of bakers organized. Truck 
drivers have signed agreement with 
increase in pay. Central Body is try- 
ing to make Moberly one hundred 
per cent union town—also pro- 
moting union label and assisting un- 
organized. No violations of wage and 
hour standards under Fair Labor 
Standards Act have come to my at- 
tention. Unemployment benefits are 
not paid promptly. Workers need 
more information on their rights un- 


der law.—R. E. LEE. 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark.—New Jersey State Fed- 
eration of Labor along with Central 
Bodies and Building Trades Councils 
recently convened for the purpose of 
instruction as to Unemployment Com- 
pensation Law, payments beginning 
in this state in January, 1939. Pur- 
pose of meeting also was to sponsor 
bill along lines of amended Wagner 
Act and to recommend a survey of in- 
dustry for the purpose of establishing 
standards under Wage and Hour Bill. 
Composite Company employees, mem- 
bers of Federal Labor Union No. 
21784, have new agreement with in- 
creases in wages for women from 20 
cents to 29 cents per hour; men from 
30 to 45 cents per hour. Agreement 
also provides for maximum work 
week of 40 hours for women and 44 
for men. Molders Union of Essex 
renewed agreement—wage rate $1.00 
per hour retained in spite of threat- 
ened cuts. Molders employed by sani- 
tary and soil pipe industry organized. 
Also working on organization of em- 
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ployees of Congoleum-Nairn Com- 
pany. Company is trying to offset 
organization by restoring wage cuts, 
sick benefit increases, etc. American 
Hair Felt Company, Congoleum- 
Nairn Company and Westinghouse 
have been taking on more workers.— 


OLIVER T. Woop. 
NEW YORK 


Jamestown.—Plans are being made 
to organize several shops—two metal 
fabricating plants and two textile 
mills. Building and construction 
laborers are making great progress 
and taking in many new members. 
Bus drivers report a signed agreement 
with the Jamestown Motor Transpor- 
tation Company—with closed shop, 
vacation with pay and other improved 
features. Have heard of violations of 
Wage and Hour Standards under 
Fair Labor Standards Act, but em- 
ployees for one reason or another fail 
to prefer charges. Unemployment 
benefits are not paid promptly, chief 
reason seems to be that men on build- 
ing projects are working for so many 
different contractors that it is difficult 
to check up. Some contractors are 
very slow in paying this. Periodic lay- 
offs and poor work have impeded or- 
ganization work during past year. 
Conditions have improved lately and 
will warrant an organizing drive.— 
Wo. G. McCoot. 

Massena.—Campaign on to or- 
ganize aluminum plant here one hun- 
dred per cent. Helping dairy farmers 
with their union. Trade Union Coun- 
cil of northern New York and dairy 
farmers are about to start educational 
campaign. It is badly needed. We are 
also trying to get speakers for our 
meetings.—H. H. MacDowELt. 
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from the outside world. 


Western Electric replace- 

ments in three weeks fol- 
+ lowing the hurricane 
4 totaled more than 1200 

carloads of materials. 








i supplied with 25,000 : 
thousands of miles 
§ of cable and wire., 


...and the Service of Supply is ready 


Any day—perhaps tomorrow—in any part 
of the country, turbulent nature may 
strike down the telephone lines. 

Then hurry calls will pour in to Western 
Electric for telephones, cable, switch- 
boards, poles and all other supplies. 

And immediately materials will begin 
to move by rail, water, highway and air 
—and factories go on a 24-hour basis. 
So Western Electric backs up your tele- 
phone company in the quick restoration 
of service. 

In such severe tests and in the day-by- 
day job, this organization meets its re- 
sponsibility to the Bell System and to you. 


Western EVCcKra. wu iinivn 
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Norfolk.—Paper mill workers’ 
agreement continued until May 1, 
1939, but 4 per cent reduction in all 
departments became effective Decem- 
ber 19, 1938. Unemployment bene- 
fits are not paid promptly—waiting 
periods are too long. When checks 
do come they come two or three in 
one week—then are stopped before 
running full length of time.—Jay M. 
CLARKE. 

Syracuse.—Local No. 162 of Build- 
ing Service Employees has signed up 
with five employers here. Unions in 
this city are more active in organiza- 
tion work. Unemployment benefits 
are not always paid promptly. There 
is need for workers to familiarize 
themselves with set-up of law—too 
much is left to officials of unions to 
straighten out for various individuals. 
—FRED LANDER. 

Utica.—Coal drivers and helpers 
secured first agreement with Hayes 
Coal Company here, which provides 
for 5 cents per hour increase in pay, 
full time for holidays, 48-hour week 
in winter and 40-hour week in sum- 
mer. Borden Milk Company agree- 
ment calls for $1.00 per week increase 
for 50 drivers, inside and dairy em- 
ployees, and two weeks’ vacation with 
pay. Newspaper drivers recently 
formed union. Central Labor Union 
has started drive to have all locals 
reafhliate that are not at present in 
and has also reorganized its Griev- 
ance Committee to assist new and 
small unions. Unemployment benefits 
usually come 4 to 6 weeks after 
application. This is an improvement, 
however, over the past. Efforts being 
made to organize cheese manufactur- 
ing and milk plants of southern, cen- 
tral and northern New York. There 
has been some improvement as to time 


in paying unemployment benefits.— 
Rocco F. DEPERNO. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte.—At present we are 
working on the meat cutters, clerks, 
and trying to increase membership of 
Federal Labor Union, teamsters and 
chauffeurs, laborers and hod carriers. 
Linemen and service employees have 
signed agreement with Duke Power 
Company. Plumbers and steamfitters 
have secured five-day week. Musicians 
have new agreement with increase in 
pay. Central Labor Union is trying 
to promote use of union label and is 
also lending assistance in organizing 
new unions. Unemployment benefits 
are not paid promptly—delay rests 
with state ofiice.—H. L. Kiser. 

East Durham.—Barbers are plan- 
ning an organizing drive soon. They 
have only six or seven closed shops 
here out of twenty. Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees’ local, which I or- 
ganized, is newest union here and 
composed of drivers of the Durham 
Public Service Company. Plumbers 
have new agreement with Master 
Plumbers of Durham and provides 
for closed shop. Taxi concerns have 
been found violating Wage and Hour 
Law. Department of Labor is work- 
ing on the case and I think will get it 
straightened out. Unemployment 
benefits are not paid promptly in all 
cases—although there is some im- 
provement over the past. Employers 
do not want to cooperate—W. M. 
BARBEE. 


OHIO 


Akron.—Efforts are being made to 
organize soft drink workers. Several 
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agreements in coal strip mines affect 
truck drivers, laborers and engineers. 
Have knowledge of two cases of vio- 
lation of Wage and Hour Law but 
employers’ liability undetermined at 
this time.—H. D. Jones. 

Cincinnati.—Retail clerks have new 
agreement with 36 furniture houses. 
Organization work being carried on 
among truss workers, retail clerks, 
meat cutters, dry cleaners, municipal 
employees, and distillery workers. We 
just recently began payment of un- 
employment benefits so there is not 
time to check on irregularities.— 
JaAMEs P. WALSH. 

Springfield—During the winter 
months the Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly is inviting speakers to address 
open meetings on labor and other sub- 
jects. Organizing continues to be car- 
ried on in the printing, metal, service 
and miscellaneous trades. New union 
agreements have been made by print- 
ing pressmen and assistants and 
stereotypers and electrotypers. The 
Wage-Hour Law is being well ob- 
served by employers. Unemployment 
benefits under the Ohio law will be 
paid beginning with February. 

The Trades Assembly, Building 
Trades Council and other groups con- 
tinue their campaign for a million 
dollar slum clearance project. The 
matter is now before the city commis- 
sion. Work in the building trades has 
been good for winter months. Metal 
and printing trades report work to be 
slow. 

With the Ohio General Assembly 
in session, the State Federation of 
Labor and State Building Trades 
Council are endeavoring to secure 
labor legislation dealing with the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. A 
law has been introduced providing for 
the creation of a five-man commis- 
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@ See how a bubbling glass of Alka- 
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sion to administer the State’s Old Age 
Pension Law. 

Injunctions issued against Spring- 
field trades unions—3 in number in 
the past year—feature in the demand 
for state legislation regulating issu- 
ance of these restraining orders in 
this state. Ohio State Federation of 
Labor is seeking passage of a bill 
modeled after the Federal Norris- 
LaGuardia Act. Effort is also being 
made to secure enactment of a State 
Wage-Hour Law. Bills affecting the 
building and printing trades are pend- 
ing in the General Assembly. 

The Springfield Wholesale Grocery 
Company management is charged 
with causing employees to withdraw 
from the Truckers’ Union. The Skin- 
ner Rubber Company is charged with 
dismissing employees in their efforts 
to form an A. F. of L. Union. In 
both instances complaints have been 
filed with the Cincinnati Regional 
Labor Board. The Skipworth Pack- 
ing Company employees became in- 
volved in a strike in their efforts to 
unionize. The Truckers and the Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen’s 
Unions are involved. 

Effort is being made to get the 
Board of Education to use text books 
printed under union conditions. 

About $1,500,000 in PWA and 
WPA work is being developed in 
Springfield. Another million will be 
developed if a slum clearance project 
gets under way. Private building con- 
struction now in process or to be de- 
veloped will total another million.— 


C. W. RicuH. 


OKLAHOMA 


Norman.—Efforts being made to 
organize retail clerks, cleaners and 
pressers, laundry workers, hod car- 


riers and building laborers. Central 
Labor Union is to assist in organiza- 
tion drive-—JACK KENNEDY. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona.—T ypographical Union 
secured new agreement which reduced 
hours from 40 to 38 with no reduc- 
tion in weekly wages. Efforts are be- 
ing made to organize retail butchers 
and grocery clerks. Bartenders are 
reorganizing. We are trying to or- 
ganize a local Union Label League 
and in this connection are planning a 
Union Label Week and display from 
May 29 to June 3. Have found vio- 
lations of Wage and Hour Law, but 
employees seem reluctant to sign afh- 
davit of complaint for fear of losing 
jobs. There is occasional delay in pay- 
ment of unemployment benefits.—A. 
C. BURKE. 

Brownsville-—Motion Picture Op- 
erators Local No. 628, International 
Alliance Theatrical Stage Employees, 
recently secured agreement—signed 
100 per cent. Efforts are being made 
to organize school teachers.—JAMES 
A. Woops, Jr. 

Carbondale.—Expect to start or- 
ganizing campaign in unorganized in- 
dustries in near future. Maintenance 
of Way Employees on Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad recently secured 
new agreement. Central Body has ar- 
ranged public speaking classes and is 
sponsoring a campaign for an exhibit 
at the World’s Fair for the anthracite 
industries. We also have classes of 
instruction on social security, unem- 
ployment compensation, and indus- 
trial diseases. We have endorsed a 
state license law for the painting in- 
dustry, which will come before the 
legislature this year. There are vio- 
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lations of Wage and Hour Law in 
unorganized industries. Unemploy- 
ment benefits are not promptly paid. 
Slipshod methods and political drones 
seem to be chief reason—also employ- 
ers fail to pay and run away contrac- 
tors—C. OMAR FITCH. 

Harrisburg.— Membership drive 
progressing for bakery and confec- 
tionery workers, teamsters and chauf- 
feurs, building service employees, re- 
tail clerks, mailers (newspaper) and 
bartenders. Mailers have just signed 
a two-year contract with the two lead- 
ing newspaper publishers. Increases 
amounted to as much as $7.00 per 
week. New agreement for Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers Local No. 
443 will be up for discussion March 1. 
Wages are plenty low now so they 
are asking a general 10 cents an hour 
increase. Local No. 122, Building 
Service, has signed agreement with 
American Window Cleaning Com- 
pany. This agreement calls for 60 
cents per hour over former rate of 
40 cents to 50 cents. Central body 
will spend first months of this year in 
supporting legislative program of 
Pennsylvania State branch. There is 
much to be done on this program if 
organized labor is to keep gains of 
past several years. The CLU is also 
supporting move to get a labor temple 
for Harrisburg. Most delays in pay- 
ment of unemployment benefits come 
from misunderstandings more than 
anything else—RAYMOND E. STRA- 
LEY. 

Homestead.—We have organized 
a local of candy workers. All ushers 
and helpers are affiliated with Picture 
Operators Local 566 in McKeesport. 
Dispute between Columbia Foundry 
Company and its employees, Local 79, 
has been settled. U.S. Glass Works 


in Glassport, Pa., shut down for six 








.- the White Patrol 


For your protection and comfort, a fleet of 
shining white inspection cars now roam 
over America’s highways... Texaco’s “White 

. Patrol.” In each car ... trained inspectors. 
Their purpose ... to inspect Registered Rest 
Rooms to make sure you get what we know 
you want... spic-and-span rest rooms, fully 
equipped for your comfort. 

Look for this green-and-white Registered 
Rest Room sign as you travel. You'll find 
it in all 48 States at Texaco Dealers, where 
you get the quick response of Fire-Chief 
gasoline at the “regular” price. 

Texaco Dealers invite you to tune in 
The Texaco Star Theatre—a full hour 
of all-star entertainment—Every Wed. 


Night—Columbia Network—9:00 E.S.T., 
8:00 C.S.T., 7:06 M.S.T., 6:00 P.S.T. 


TEXACO 
DEALERS 


This message is published in bebalf of more 
than 45,000 independent Texaco Dealers by 
The Texas Company... makers of Fire-Chief 
Gasoline, Insulated Havoline Oil, Texaco Motor 
Oil—Insulated and Marfak. 
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months, has started up again. Central 
Body has committee to visit all locals. 
Locals are urged to report any dif_i- 
culties with unemployment compensa- 
tion to Central Body and every effort 
is made to help. We are working to 
organize store clerks in large stores 
and wholesale stores. U.S. Tin Plate 
Mill of McKeesport started opera- 
tions in full. Many of our union car- 
penters and electrical workers work- 
ing in new mill here.—J. A. WILSON. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket.—Local No. 328, Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, received charter at Provi- 
dence on December 12. Now organ- 
izing Pawtucket local. Central Body 
is planning to give special attention to 
organizing work. Unemployment 
benefits seem to be paid — 
Dennis J. O’CONNELL. 

Providence.—We are still concen- 
trating on organizing auto mechanics 
and auto salesmen. We have one mass 
meeting each month and progress has 
been made. A new union of theatrical 
employees has recently been organized 
and we have been helping them to try 
and build up a strong union. Several 
agreements have been signed recently. 
Average hourly rate has been 80 cents 
for auto mechanics. Some include one 
week’s vacation with pay, double time 
for Sundays and holidays, also senior- 
ity provisions. Central Labor Union 
has outlined a very definite organiz- 
ing program for the coming year in 
all crafts. They also plan to support 
legislation to assist workers, particu- 
larly Baby Wagner Act, aviation and 
auto mechanics licensing bill. The 
only case of wage and hour law viola- 
tion was reported to management con- 
cerned and promptly adjusted. We 


have very few complaints about pay- 
ment of unemployment benefits. Some 
payments are delayed because out-of- 
state contractors do not properly re- 
port employees. We have several 
cases at the present time and are get- 
ting all the facts so as to bring about 
a settlement. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville-—New unions of retail 
clerks, meat cutters and textile work- 
ers. Efforts being made to increase 
membership of these unions and also 
to organize teamsters. Working on 
agreement with A. & P. stores for 
clerks and meat cutters. Central Body 
is planning organization drive. There 
are about 200 different factories only 
one percent organized. Unemploy- 
ment benefits seem to be promptly 
paid.— MAYNARD BalIrp. 


TEXAS 


Amarillo.—Local No. 1380, Inter- 
national Hod Carriers, recently char- 
tered and installed. Now has mem- 
bership of too and still growing. 
Building Trades agreements in prog- 
ress and outlook favorable.—C. R. 
SEARS. 

Houston.—Produce and Egg Han- 
dlers have organized. Agreement 
calls for closed shop, 44-hour week, 
time and one-half for overtime, and 
double time for Sundays and holidays. 
Through organization hours of these 
workers were reduced from go to 44 
a week. Unemployment benefits are 
not promptly paid. Central Body has 
fine program under way. Have or- 
ganized union league of colored work- 
ers (15 locals) to educate these work- 
ers as to union principles and to ad- 
vance the interests of all.—J. A. 
EVERSON. 
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Don't trifle with chronic INDIGESTION 
Be Lramined/ 


NDIGESTION is not a disease in itself —but 
it may be a symptom of serious disease. It is 
one of nature’s danger signals. 


To ignore chronic indigestion, or to treat it with 
self-prescribed medicines, is always unwise. But 
it is especially risky in middle life. 


Recently several thousand dyspeptic sufferers 
were studied at a large.American clinic and the 
underlying causes of their indigestion analyzed. 
Particularly among patients over forty, a serious 
condition such as gastric or intestinal ulcer, gall 
bladder disease, cancer, or heart disease was fre- 
o— found to be the cause of their “stomach 
trouble.” 


Among younger people, too, recurrent indigestion 
may be due to disease. But more often it results 
from neglect of simple rules of health. Common 
causes are improper selection of food, hasty eat- 
ing, over or undereating, defective teeth, lack 


of exercise, fatigue and, in particular, excessive 
worry or emotional stress. 


The thing to keep in mind is that chronic indiges- 
tion, at any age, isalways a symptom of something 
wrong. Whether or not the ‘something wrong” 
is serious, only your doctor can determine. If your 
digestive disturbances are caused by disease, 
habitual self-dosing with pills or cathartics may 
delay a cure or actually imperil your chance of 
recovering. 


To determine the underlying causes, your physi- 
cian will require a careful physical examination 
and a thorough analysis of your symptoms—per- 
haps even X-ray photographs and other labora- 
tory studies. 


Whether the cause is an organic disease, or a 
“functional” disorder which a change in livin 

habits will correct, your physician may be o' 
most help if you visit him in time. 


Plan to visit The Metropolitan's Exhibits at 
THE GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION IN SAN FRANCISCO and THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 


LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 


ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORE, N. Y. 
Copyright, 1939, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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VERMONT 


Essex Center.—Efforts being made 
to organize carpenters, painters, hod 
carriers, building and common labor- 
ers union in Windsor. Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers’ International 
Union, Local No. 2 (Montpelier), 
reports an increase in wages of 20 per 
cent effective April 1, 1939. G.C. I. 
A. increases wages from $8.25 to 
$8.50 on April 1, 1939. Have organ- 
ized new unions of hod carriers, build- 
ing and common laborers in Burling- 
ton—also trying to reorganize build- 
ing trades council in Burlington. Cen- 
tral Body is trying to put through 
child labor law in present legislature. 
Also trying to set up state department 
of labor. Unemployment benefits 
seem to be promptly paid.—SHER- 
MAN YATTAW. 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria.—We are working to 
build up existing unions and plans are 
under way for organization of new 
locals. Central Body is active and 
making special effort to organize laun- 
dry workers, truck drivers, hotel and 
restaurant employees. Several agree- 
ments are in process of negotiation. 
Central Body also giving special at- 
tention to instructing unions as to 
labor laws, social security legislation 
and relief provisions. Waitresses 
Union at George Mason Hotel on 
strike in protest against wage and 
hours standards. Management of the 
hotel refuses to negotiate with repre- 
sentative of the union. Unemploy- 
ment benefits are not paid as promptly 
as they should be. Applicant often 
fails to register as he should, or on 
the days designated to him, or is not 
able to account fully as to the number 
of weeks worked, who for, or how 


much made—after these are straight- 
ened out the payments are fairly regu- 
lar—VERNON H. Marsu. 
Lynchburg.—Wages are being re- 
duced in many plants since Fair Labor 
Standards Act went into effect and 
workers are suffering as a result. 
Workers are being laid off that can- 
not make the minimum of 25 cents per 
hour. Scales are being lowered—only 
very fast operators are able to pro- 
duce enough to make 25 cents and 
hence others are laid off. Trying to 
organize retail clerks and to interest 
other workers such as garment work- 
ers, cab drivers in organization—but 
find workers timid. Central Body is 
trying to stimulate interest in organi- 
zation and is helping with enforce- 
ment of wage and hour law and child 
labor law.—SaLiie D. CLINEBELL. 


WASHINGTON 


Yakima.—Trying to secure afflia- 
tion of provisional and miscellaneous 
trades with Ceneral Labor Council— 
also making effort to reorganize retail 
clerks and to expand organization of 
Technical Engineers, recently organ- 
ized. New union of Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
organized and agreement secured with 
packing companies. Building Trades 
also have agreement with Master 
Builders, and Culinary Workers with 
Restaurant Men’s Association. Cen- 
tral Body is planning to direct its ef- 
forts toward organizing fruit ware- 
housing industry; will also work to 
overthrow anti-picketing ordinances 
and to advance workers’ education. 
We have committee to check on viola- 
tions of Fair Labor Standards Act— 
complaints have been filed in each case 
that has come to our attention. There 
is much confusion, complications and 
delay in payment of unemployment 
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A full flow of rust-free 
water from pipes of 
copper or brass 


Thousands of installations attest the many 
years of rust-free service Anaconda Brass 
Pipe assures. 

A new type of installation... Anaconda 
Copper Tubes and Fittings .. . now reduces 
the cost of rustless piping. These tubes do 
not require threading, are lighter in weight 
than pipe, and cost is less per foot. 

Your architect or plumbing contractor 


AN pA 





will tell you what kind of rust-proof pipe 
to use. Just be sure the name ANACONDA 
is stamped in every length. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
. General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


Subsidiary of 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 











benefits—delay seems to be due to lack 
of administrative rulings on complica- 
tions and inadequate investigation of 
complaints of applicants. An act is 
now pending in the legislature with 
regard to removing unemployment in- 
surance administration from the State 
Department of Public Welfare to 
the Insurance Department.—CLAUDE 
H. Moran. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—All building trades 
including teamsters and truck drivers 
are organized and working under 
joint wage agreements. Clerks and 
laundry workers unorganized. Chem- 
ical companies, Dupont and Carbon 
and Carbide companies, are calling 
back number of employees who were 


laid off during early part of year. 
Central Body has wage and hour com- 
mittee and is cooperating with State 
Federation of Labor. Local labor or- 
ganizations are doing everything in 
their power to relieve unemployment 
—their headquarters are always open 
to give information. Building trades 
are working together splendidly and 
have practically all work 100 per cent 
union. Just lately a $600,000 job was 
signed up 100 per cent union—this is 
a 174 apartment building. Our West 
Virginia Legislature meets January 
II, 1939.—THos. CAIRNS. 
Fairmont.—T rying to organize 
workers Fairmont Mining Machine 
Company, Fairmont Wall Plaster 
Company, Waste Department, Hotel, 
Restaurant and Bar Workers, New 
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unions organized of service station 
employees—also hod carriers and 
common laborers. Wage standards 
for Carpenters $1.10; Bricklayers 
$1.25; Plumbers $1.00; Electrical 
Workers $1.00; Truck Drivers $.60; 
Painters $1.00; Laborers 45 cents; 
Retail Clerks average $18 per week. 
Unemployment benefits are paid 
promptly in most cases—where there 
is delay employees fail to have sepa- 
ration notice on quitting jobs.—-EARLE 
E. Cox. 

Huntington.—Trying to organize 
building trades and transfer workers. 
Agreements with Carolina Lumber 
Company covers three organizations 
—truck drivers, common laborers and 
mill workers. Also agreement with 
C. J. Whitten Heavy Hauling and 
Transfer. Provisions in these agree- 
ments brought increased pay and bet- 
ter working conditions. Common la- 
borers have had real success in build- 
ing up their union and this is true also 
of the skilled craft trades. Central 
Body is to concentrate organizing ef- 
forts on large chemical plants here. 
Wage standards are low in laundries, 
dry cleaning, restaurants and also 
among retail clerks. We hope enact- 
ment of state wage and hour law will 
remedy condition of these workers. 
Unemployment benefits are paid 
promptly in most cases. Where there 
is delay it seems the employer has 
failed to pay in or the records mis- 
placed.—T Hos. CAIRNS. 

Huntington.—Employees of 
Checker Taxi Company received their 
charter from International Teamsters 
and Chauffeurs (Local 987) and same 
was installed. Workers are patroniz- 
ing this company and we have their 
agreement ready for negotiation now. 
Special drive is on to organize mill 
workers—yard men and inside men— 
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also glass workers in the city of Hunt- 


ington. Have organized the Caro- 
lina Lumber Company of this city 100 
percent. Also have signed agreement 
with the employer affecting approxi- 
mately 45 men.—GEORGE WOOTEN. 
Welsh.—We are actively organiz- 
ing workers in all parts of this district 
under Progressive Miners. Also try- 
ing to organize truck drivers and laun- 
dry workers. Where we have found 
irregularities or violations of wage 
and hour standards they have been in 
unorganized industries. Unemploy- 
ment benefits are promptly paid.— 
HuGu Butter. 
Charleston.—Reorganization of 
cooks, waiters, bartenders under way. 
Federal Labor Union organized at 
Red House Homestead. Unemploy- 
ment benefits are not promptly paid. 
Delay laid to confusion in office. Un- 
employment office is new and has 
hardly had time to function properly. 
Workers complain of their checks 
coming to them several weeks at one 
time.—EpwIn F. HoLMEs. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville—Plans are being made 
to organize retail merchants, filling 
station employees and restaurant 
workers. Strike in progress for sev- 
eral past months at Sid Weber’s Shoe 
Store. We will renew organizing ac- 
tivities in Huegels Market. Central 
Body plans to try and consolidate 
present gains and to work with Wash- 
ington State Federation of Labor 
against attacks on labor legislation. 
Will try also to bring about closer co- 
operation between all unions. A State 
Wage and Hour law would be highly 
beneficial to labor here but such a pos- 
sibility is remote at the present time. 
Unemployment benefits seem to be 
promptly paid —Cari E. BuNCE. 
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Home Builders 


Carpenter Plumber 


Bricklayer Electrician 
Roofer Sheet Metal Worker 
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